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VICTOR HUGO AND HIS ENEMIES. 

Victor Hvuco’s name is again before the world, proba- 
bly for the last time till he dies. His ‘‘ Quatre Vents 
de l’Esprit”’ are flying abroad through the universe. Many 
foreign critics consider them as fine as anything the poet has 
written, and most of the French critics agree that they are 
worthy of his youth. France proposes to erect a monu- 
mental statue in his honor, and the executive committee 
represents the senate, chamber, municipal council, the five 
academies of the institute, the National Academy of Music, 
the Société des Gens de Lettres, the International Literary 
Association, the theatres, theatrical criticism, the Paris and 
foreign press, and the booksellers ; the labors of the com- 
mittee being intrusted to MM. Tourguéneff, Castelar, Jules 
Breton, Renan, Augier, Alphonse Daudet, Meissonier, Bau- 
dry, Bonnat, Coppée, Sardou, and the younger Dumas. 
Nothing would seem to be wanting to Hugo’s glory, and 
yet his last book shows that his happiness is not by any 
means unclouded. Amid some of his sweetest lyrics there 
suddenly breaks forth a moan: ‘‘ Why am I hated? Why 
should I, who have always battled for the right, be exiled 
by kings and cursed by priests ?, Why should I, who have 
always protected the weak and defenceless, be the gibe of 
satirists, a butt for vulgar lampoons?’’ This is not a cry 
of long ago, but of to-day, and it is worth asking whether 
there be still any reason for it. 

The pzans of Victor Hugo’s admirers have done some- 
thing to hurt his fame with his contemporaries, and the rhap- 
sodies of the younger poets and poetasters of France have put 
the followers of Voltaire and Balzac upon their mettle. Emile 
Zola not long ago shot a quiverful of poisoned arrows 
among them, and though the name of the novelist is insig- 
nificant beside that of the poet, yet it cannot be gainsaid 
that Zola represents the literary spirit of the age much 
more truly than the old romanticist of 1830. He an- 
nounced, in his usual obstreperous fashion, that he meant 
to disturb Hugo’s dream of literary sovereignty, his belief 
that French literature had only served to prepare his com- 
ing and that with him it would die. He meant to tear off 
the cloak with which appreciative critics had covered the 
poet’s nakedness, and henceforth Victor Hugo should no 
longer be hailed as a great poet, great dramatist, great nov- 
elist, great critic, great philosopher, great historian, and 
great statesman, summing up in himself all the glory of the 
age. Underneath this rhodomontade, which appeared in 
some boulevard journal, there lay a stratum of sound crit- 
icism. Hugo has never been in-sympathy with the scien- 
tific movement of the time. His latest exponent, ‘‘ The 
Ass,’’ announced that human knowledge had broken down. 
He has never looked on modern life otherwise than as a 
monk of the middle ages might look on it. He is always 
foreseeing a time when war will cease, and the scaffold dis- 
appear ; when hatred, royalty, frontiers, and dogmas, will all 
be dead and gone; but when his mood of prophecy has passed, 
he has never been able to set to work and help it to accom- 
plishment. ‘‘ For the past week,’’ wrote Zola a few days ago, 
comparing Hugo with Littré, ‘‘ for the past week these two 
names have been haunting me. One is my youth, the other 
my maturity. Littré occupies all my reasoning faculties ; 
Hugo is no more than a distant music in my ear. Posi- 
tivism has set its seal on the stone beneath which romanticism 
sleeps forever.’’ 

This might explain the apathy with which many regard 
his magnificent genius. ‘The enmity which others bear him 
has not been softened by time. When Paris was lately hold- 











ing its festival in his honor, the Academy refused to rise on 
his entrance into their hall. There are statesmen in their 
number whom he had attacked with a savagery of which the 
present generation knows nothing, and there are writers who 
have sworn not to forget the grudges which he bore to their 
fathers or their relatives. Most people know the anecdote 
of the letter addressed to him in exile, as ‘* the greatest of 
French poets,’’ and of his sending the envelope unopened 
to Lamartine, who courteously returned it, assuring him 
that it had not miscarried; but few people know of his 
journal, Z’ Zvénement, in which he had made bitter on- 
slaughts on Lamartine, and had charged him with drunken- 
ness. Those were the days when he meddled with the 
waspish Alphonse Karr, and was stung for his pains. Even 
in the book which Karr published a short time ago, he in- 
sists that when Hugo became deputy and peer of France, he 
aspired to the hand of the Duchess of Orleans, who seemed 
likely to become regent, and that the Revolution of 1848, 
which was for so many people a collapse, was much more 
than that for him. ‘‘I cannot recollect,’’ says the author 
of the ‘‘ Guépes,’’ ‘‘ how it came that Victor Hugo found 
himself a partisan of Prince Louis Napoleon, and conse- 
quently a Bonapartist. It is true that he had to choose be- 
tween divers opinions which he had expressed on this sub- 
ject."’ A Bonapartist he certainly was, for he wrote odes 
to the prince in the manner of that strophe about the ‘‘ royal 
enfant, doux et fréle roseau,’’ which Thackeray used to 
laugh at; and he frequented the Elysée, and dubbed the 
Radical party ‘*‘ the Reds.’’ Thus there is much less point 
in the famous denunciation which he afterward wrote to the 
Bishop of Orleans: ‘‘ France was free. One night a man 
traitorously seized and gagged her. If a nation could die, 
that man would have killed France.’’ And so forth. 

In brief, Victor Hugo has never measured his words or 
been at pains to avoid bitter personalities. In the ‘‘ Qua- 
tre Vents’’ he goes out of his way to flagellate Gustave 
Planché, a critic whose name is almost forgotten ; and he 
refers to M. Andrieux, a worthy professor of literature, as 
‘* Le petit Andrieux 4 face de grenouille.’”’ This is quite in 
the vein of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Reminiscences ;’” and when one re- 
flects that Victor Hugo has for half a century been printing 
and publishing what Thomas Carlyle was content to confide 
to his note book, it is a little hard to see why the old 
French poet should complain of the uncharitableness of his 
enemies. P. M. PoTrTer. 
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Life and its Surroundings.* 

A THIRTIETH volume of the ‘‘ International Scientific Series’’ 
is due to Prof. Kar] Semper. This naturalist’s extensive travels 
have afforded enlarged opportunities for observation in the field, 
and _ his skill as an investigator has been applied to a number of 


‘subjects. Especially to ‘‘ the anatomical researches carried on 


during the last ten years’’ into the structure of the mollusks, he 
has, as he justly says, ‘‘ contributed a no inconsiderable share.” 
Invited in 1877 to deliver a course of lectures at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, he collected the data which are incorporated in the present 
volume. After an introductory chapter, he devotes a short first 
section to some ‘‘ general preliminary considerations ;’’ a long 
second one to ‘‘ the influence of inanimate surroundings,’’ (food, 
light, temperature, the atmosphere, water in its several condi- 
tions, etc.), and a third to “‘ the influence of living surroundings”’ 
—‘‘transforming’’ and ‘‘selective.’’ He ‘‘sets morphology 
wholly aside’’ and considers only the ‘‘ general physiology of the 
animal kingdom.’’ He takes “‘ for granted as a fact’’ the “‘ genea- 
logical ‘relationship of all animals’’ and endeavors to explain the 
fact ‘‘ by revealing its physiological necessity, z.e., its depend- 





* The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect Animal Life. By Karl Semper, 
Professor in the University of Wurzburg. International Scientific Series. Cloth, 
$2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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ence on external and internal causes whose united action has slowly 
or rapidly caused the transmutation of one animal form into 
another.’’ While thus a declared evolutionist he is rather a 
Lamarckian than a Darwinist in his understanding of the mode in 
which transmutation has operated. The contention is that ‘‘ the 
influence exerted by the changed conditions will be transforming 
and not selective,’’ while ‘‘ Darwin, in his theory of selection, has 
almost entirely set aside the direct transforming influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances.’’ In other words, while Darwin would 
hold that the changes in structure and function occurring in the 
cases cited would be passive, Semper maintains that they are the 
result of active accommodation to the altered circumstances. This 
thesis is defended and illustrated in many ways in the work. 
Suffice it to say that probably the majority of naturalists will not 
interpret the facts as Semper has done, but will urge that no good 
reason has been shown why the accommodation of the organism 
to its surroundings may not have been passive and due to the 
selection by nature of those fitted in greater or less degree for the 
new conditions. The postulate that deviations have supervened 
abruptly will doubtless meet more general acceptance, for there 
are many facts to warrant such a dogma, though not to the ex- 
clusion of gradual differentiations. A third proposition—‘‘ hybrid- 
isation is a favorite method employed by Nature for the origina- 
tion of new forms, perhaps indeed the most powerful means at 
her command ’’—though probably based to a limited extent on 
facts is by no means so far reaching as is implied by the terms. 
The special chapters on the influence of various agencies on the 
organism are rich in curious and suggestive data brought together 
from a variety of sources, and very often from the personal obser- 
vations of the author. The instances enumerated are generally 
apposite to the subjects under discussion and they are told ina 
fluent and very interesting manner. The supply of striking facts 
germane.to the points at issue has, however, been by no means 
exhausted ; some, indeed, have been quite neglected, as, for 
instance, the influence of food, season, and temperature on the 
production of varying forms of lepidoptera. 

We are not told under what circumstances our volume has 
been presented to the English public, save in the statement as to 
the Lowell Institute lectures. Prof. Semper is well known to be 
an accomplished linguist ; but if the English text is his own, 
it is surprising that it should be so free from idiomatic faults. 
Occasionally, however, there are Japses, which are probably due 
to transliteration or to the author’s not having revised the proofs. 
Of such are the note, on page 432, that ‘‘ Brachiopoda—Lzngula 
—which occur only at great depths in the North Sea, in tropical 
seas are found near the surface.’’ It is evident that the author 
simply meant that Zzzguda was the best known type of the Brach- 
iopoda ; but for the benefit of our readers we may state that Lzngula 
is never found at great depths, but on sandy bottoms, in shallow 
water, and is not found in the North Sea, although all the state- 
ments in question are true of other Brachiopods. At page 448, 
we read that ‘‘ the species of Saccobranchus, allied to the shad, 
[etc], have also a subsidiary sac to the branchial cavity.’’ Perhaps 
the printer has mistaken the German “* schaid’’ (applied to the 
European catfish or Sz/urus glands) for the English ** shad,’’ for 
it is to the former that the species of Saccobranchus are allied, and 
not at all to the latter. At page 467, ‘‘ Qung a Gaimaro’”’ are 
given as authorities for information respecting certain mollusks ; 
Quoy and Gaimard are the naturalists referred to. Of course 
Prof. Semper has not originated these errors, but as they would 
prove stumbling-blocks to many readers it is quite in order to 
notice them. But there are fewer typographical blunders than 
might be expected from the instances given. The illustrations 
are in general quite good, but once ina while a very poor one 
occurs, such as that of the flying fish (fig. 5 on p. 9) and that of 
periophthalmus (fig. 100 on p. 373) whose ‘“‘ large ventral fin 
serves for a forward leap.’’ This adaptation of the mechanism of 
the fins would not be appreciated from the figure given. On the 
whole, the work is a truly excellent one, and will, to a large ex- 
tent, supply a want that has been felt for the kind of information 
given. So graphic is the style of the narrative, due doubtless in 
part to its being the result of the author’s personal observations, 
that the reader becomes absorbed in the volume, and can often 
transport himself in imagination to the forests, plains, and shores 
where the animals, whose habits are described, were seen. Among 
the most important chapters are those on the influence of water in 
motion. They contain new and valuable information respecting 
the structure and growth of coral rocks, especially in the Pelew 
Islands. THEO, GILL. 


The Greek Testament.* 


THE seventeenth day of May, 1881, marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of the New Testament. It is the birthday both of the purest 
English translation and of the purest Greek text of that little 
book which contains the inspired message of God’s wisdom and 
love to mankind, and which forms the highest standard of Chris- 
tian faith and duty. 

The coincidence is remarkable. The original and the transla- 
tion were matured during the same long period by harmonious, 
though independent, co-operation. The editors of the Greek text 
were members of the English New Testament Company of Revis- 
ers ; the English and American Revisers had the confidential use 
of advanced proof-sheets of this edition of the Greek text as they 
proceeded, and their translation is more nearly conformed to it 
than to any printed edition from Erasmus and Beza to Tischendorf 
and Tregelles. This work is based on documentary evidence, 
and on the most careful comparison of all the ancient sources of 
the text as they have been collected and made available by the in- 
defatigable diligence of former editors, especially of Lachmann, 
Tischendorf and Tregelles. It embodies the results of the com- 
bined labors of more than a quarter of a century. It will of 
course, not supersede the large editions which contain the whole 
critical apparatus ; but it will take its rank at once among the 
best standard editions of the Greek Testament. 

I became personally acquainted with the editors and their work 
twelve years ago (at Harrow, in 1869), and saw them afterward 
repeatedly at Cambridge, London, and Peterborough. I formed 
such a favorable opinion of the value of their labors that I engaged 
from them and their publisher (Mr. Macmillan) duplicate plates 
for an American edition, which is now published by Messrs, Har- 
per & Brothers. This opinion ripened into conviction by constant 
use, since 1870, of proof-sheets of this text, in my edition of 
Lange’s ‘‘Commentary on John,’’ in my exegetical lectures, and 
in my labors as a member of the Revision Committee, 

Drs. Westcott and Hort are ranked in England among the best 
Greek and Biblical scholars of the age. Dr. Hort is Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. He is probably 
more familiar with the textual history of the Greek Testament 
than any man living. He exerted great influence in the Revision 
Company on all matters of reading. His ‘‘ Two Dissertations 
on povoyeri¢ Oed¢ and on the Constantinopolitan Creed’’ (1876) 
evince a rare degree of patristic learning and critical acumen. 
Dr. Westcott (born 1825 ; educated at Trinity College), is Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and Canon of Peterborough. 
He is the author of several able and useful works, such as a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the English Bible,’’ a ‘‘ History of the Canon of the New 
Testament,”’ an ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,’’ and 
a Commentary on the Gospel of John, which ranks among the 
best parts of the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary.’’ This edition was 
projected and commenced in 1853, and the work has never been 
laid aside more than partially in the interval, though it has suf- 
fered many delays and interruptions. The mode of procedure 
adopted by the editors from the first was to work out their re- 
sults independently of each other, to hold no council together 
except upon results already provisionally obtained, and to discuss 
on paper the comparatively few points of initial difference till 
either agreement or final difference was reached, This combina- 
tion of independent and mutually corrective operations permits 
them to place more confidence in the result than either of them 
could have presumed to cherish had it rested on his sole responsi- 
bility. Alternative readings are given in the margin, or indicated 
by brackets, where the evidence is too evenly balanced to allow a 
positive decision. Many paragraphs of the text are broken up by 
short spaces into sub-paragraphs, in order to keep together with- 
out confusion a series of connected topics. Uncial type is em- 
ployed for quotations from the Old Testament, including phrases 
borrowed from some one place or a limited number of places ; 
and passages apparently metrical in rhythm are printed in a metri- 
cal form. The orthography of the best Mss. has generally been 
followed, as it could not have been altered to agree with a conven- 
tional or classical standard without a loss of fidelity, or without 
risk of obliterating interesting and perhaps important facts, such 
as affirtities of authorship. Few works have ever been prepared 
with so much labor, care, and devotion. PHILIP SCHAFF. 





* The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text revised by Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., and F. J. A. Hort, D.D. American edition, with an Introduetion 
by Philip Schaff, D.D. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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The Campaign for Woman’s Rights.* 

THIS book is misnamed. A history of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States, written just after the Missouri 
Compromise, or a history of Democratic institutions by the 
radicals of the court of Thotmes III. would have been 
hardly more premature than a history of Woman Suffrage 
appearing in the year 1881. Up to the present time the prac- 
tical results of the movement to abolish political distinctions 
on account of sex have been proportionally small. A less ponder- 
ous volume than this might contain them all ; and a very interest- 
ing book it would be, if the workings of the extended franchise in 
Wyoming and Utah, in the States where women vote for school 
officers and on school questions, and in England, under the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, were exactly and lucidly set forth. What 
Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and Mrs. Gage have undertaken to 
chronicle is the progress of the woman’s rights agitation during 
the third of a century since the first convention at Seneca Falls. 
Minds earnestly engaged in propagandism are prone to attribute 
objective reality to the thing desired. This may explain a title 
which neither describes the contents of the work nor conveys the 
intention of the authors. The confusion of two purposes, 
strangely and almost grotesquely incongruous, somewhat dimin- 
ishes the value of the performance. It is one thing to write his- 
tory and another and very different thing to make a campaign text 
book. We find the authors introducing themselves as ‘‘ historians 
of a reform in which we have been chief actors,’’ and venturing 
the opinion that ‘‘there is an interest in history written from a 
subjective point of view.’’ At the same time they declare that 
their object has been to produce ‘‘ an arsenal of facts for those 
who are beginning to inquire into the demands and arguments of 
the leaders of this reform.’’ It is true that all that Mrs. Stanton 
and her associates have to say on the subject of woman’s rights, 
either in the way of narrative or in argument, possesses interest 
and value as material for history ; but they should understand 
that the very fact that they have been so prominently identified 
with the movement and are so competent to write about it from 
the subjective point of view disqualifies them in a measure to be 
its historians. When the time comes for an impartial history of 
the woman’s rights agitation, all the events up to the present date 
will have dwindled by perspective. We are compelled to regard 
this work of Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and Mrs. Gage as a 
compilation of campaign documents—a compilation from scrap 
books, secretaries’ reports, diaries, and letter files, with some 
carefully prepared chapters on special branches of the subject and 
readable bits of personal reminiscence ; the whole as devoid of sys- 
tematic arrangement as one of the political handbooks prepared in 
the hurry of a canvass, but offering a rich store of material for 
judicious use hereafter. 

Lucretia Mott is the most attractive figure in the narrative. 
The simplicity and nobility of her character clearly appear in all 
of her recorded utterances. In the interesting chapter containing 
Mrs. Stanton’s personal reminiscences we are told that Mrs. Mott 
was uniformly in favor of toning down the aggressive manifestoes 
prepared by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. The cause was 
fortunate in having from the outset the hearty support of the Qua- 
ker gentlewoman. A chance meeting between Mrs. Mott and 
Mrs. Stanton at Seneca Falls in 1848 led to the two conventions 
of that year and the promulgation of the famous Woman’s 
Declaration of Independence. About the same time Mrs. Stan- 
tou met Miss Anthony, whom William Henry Channing called 
‘*the Napoleon of the woman’s rights struggle.’’ There is a 
great deal of unconscious humor in Mrs. Stanton’s account 
of her Jong and intimate connection with her co-editor. She 
quotes the opinion of a friend that she and Miss Anthony are 
“the two sticks of a drum for keeping up the rub-a-dub of agita- 
tion.’’ On first view she considered Miss Anthony ‘“‘ the perfec- 
tion of neatness and sobriety.’’ ‘‘ We never met,’’ she says, 
*‘ without issuing a pronunciamento on some question. While 
she is slow and analytical in composition, I am rapid and syn- 
thetic. I am the better writer, she the better critic. She supplied 
the facts and statistics, I the philosophy and rhetoric, and together 
we have made arguments that have stood unshaken by the storms 
of thirty long years ; arguments that no man has answered. Our 
sketches may be considered the united product of our two brains.”’ 
We do not know whether it is in magnanimity or in the sheer 





* The History of Woman Suffrage. Edited by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and "Matilda 


Joslyn cogs Two vols. $10. Sold by Subscription only. 
ol. x New York: Fowler & Wells. 











wantonness of conscious strength that Mrs. Stanton furnishes 
those who hold for a purely domestic career for matrons with the 
argument contained in the following impressive incident: While 
she was attending some meeting or convention, one of her sons, a 
lad of rare inventive powers, constructed a cork life preserver. 
To test its virtues, he stripped his brother, a baby eighteen months 
old, carried him to the river, tied the string of corks under his 
arms, and set him afloat. As it happened, the infant survived the 
experiment ; but when rescued, says Mrs. Stanton, ‘‘ he was as 
blue as indigo and as cold as a frog.”’ 

The volume at hand covers the period from 1848 to 1861. A 
second volume (announced for publication in two months or so) 
will include a sketch of the progress of the movement abroad, and 
complete the American record. The later years, we fancy, can 
furnish few thrilling incidents. Pronunciamentoes grown less 
fiery, speeches received with placid indifference, dreary annual 
hearings before legislative committees, and fruitless resolutions 
tossed to the agitators by political parties of men do not afford 
heroic material. The element of persecution is entirely gone. 
Boys no longer shout at the leaders from behind fences and dry- 
goods boxes. A woman can appear in unusual costume without 
exciting anything fiercer than curiosity in the minds of beholders. 
Perhaps, even, it may be said that there is a general disposition to 
concede, in theory at least, the logical soundness of the arguments 
that seemed so audacious thirty years ago. Certainly there is no 
disposition now in any respectable quarter to ridicule the demands 
of these earnest and intelligent women. It must be confessed 
that the great obstacle which they have to encounter is the apathy 
of an overwhelming majority of their own sex, 


“England Without and Within.”’ * 

WHEN Taine wrote his ‘‘ Notes on England’’ and Tissot his 
“* Voyage au Pays des Milliards,’’ it was thought almost an imper- 
tinence to point out the errors of fact into which these writers 
fell, so impartial was the spirit in which they investigated the in- 
stitutions of foreign countries, so bright and witty the conclusions 
which they drew from them. Mr. Richard Grant White has none 
of the qualities of these admirable writers. So far as may be 
judged from his latest book he would seem to be an arrogant and 
self-sufficient person, who believes that any commonplace-book 
which he keeps for the benefit of his family circle will be of inter- 
est to the public at large. There are six hundred pages in *‘ Eng- 
land Without and Within,’’ and of these there is not one which 
contains a thought or observation either new or newly expressed ; 
not one which calls for a moment’s reflection either from those 
who would profit by criticism of themselves, or from those who 
find advantage in judgments passed upon others. If you can im- 
agine that eminent dandy Mr. George Brummell, whom Mr. 
White considers a “‘ selfish snob,’ coming back to life for the 
purpose of visiting America, and taking notes in that strange 
country, the name of which was never mentioned within the sacred 
precincts of Alamack’s, you can imagine, without taking the 
trouble to read, the dainty, dapper, Javender-kid-glove manner of 
Mr. Richard Grant White’s handling of English topics. If a bit 
of interviewing has to be done, he records in a foot note, ‘‘ Of 
course 7 would not have asked these questions.’’ If he enters a 
third-class railway carriage, he is careful to explain that it is not 
his economical, but his investigating sense which leads him to do 
so. If he visits Windsor Castle with a King’s Scholar of Eton 
(Etonians would be suspicious of this story, for the boy is out of 
‘bounds all the time, and would be liable to be flogged on his re- 
turn), he is at great pains to show that his guide, though now “‘ on 
the foundation,’’ belonged to a once rich and considerable family. 
He cannot give a penny to a beggar without making mention of 
it. His anecdote about the nobleman who never wore drawers 
illustrates another side of his character, and is likely to become 
historical. ‘* Why,’’ he asks, after he has told it, ‘* should a man 
who is an earl and a deputy-lieutenant of his county, with two 
seats, a town house, half a dozen livings, and the control of a seat 
in Parliament,’’ why should such a man wear drawers? It is only 
fair to say that he immediately shrinks from the boldness of his 

uestion, and adds, ‘‘ The immunity of such a position has, on 
the other hand, its evil tendencies with evi] men ;’’ from which the 
Wall Street millionaire, rich with ill-gotten gains, is given to un- 
derstand that if in virtue of his wealth he shall abandon his nether 
garments, he has not the sanction of Mr. Richard Grant White. 





* England Without and Within. By Richard Grant White. Cloth, $2. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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If the author had had the slightest sense of the humorous he 
might not have marred his work. He would have seen how un- 
speakably snobbish all his stories about the Duke of This or the 
Marquis of That must seem to sensible people on both sides of the 
Atlantic. If he has an anecdote to relate, his usual formula is ‘‘ A 
nobleman told me ;’’ if he is taken by a peer to see a neighboring 
country-house, and the servant declines to admit either him or 
the peer, he thinks that a view of the house gave him less pleasure 
than he took in seeing ‘‘ anoble of my companion’s rank and posi- 
tion yield gracefully and turn away from the door.’’ Mr. White 
seems to have met and been entertained by every individual whose 
name is written in ‘‘ Burke’s Peerage ;’’ a digest of which useful 
compendium he inserts in one of his chapters ; and his pleasant 
habit of retailing their conversations, describing their garments, 
and so forth, will doubtless open to him in the future any doors 
that may have been closed on his last visit. He is very careful to 
explain that he does not address the general herd in the United 
States. ‘‘ When I speak of my countrymen,”’ he says, “‘ I mean 
only those whose families were here at the time of the revolu- 
tion.’’ The rest he calls ‘* Americans,’’ branding them with in- 
verted commas from one end of the book to the other. He does 
not expect them to understand either the ways or the language of 
avery fine writer. That they should have difficulties with the Jan- 
guage can be readily understood, for Mr. White cannot talk of 
a beefsteak without calling it ‘‘ that greasy Juggernaut of many 
American breakfast tables.’ And it were heresy to suppose that 
anybody could catch the manner or imitate the method of one 
who, being shown by a wag the card of a hangman, neatly in- 
scribed ‘*‘ All orders promptly executed,’’ sits down in amazement 
‘‘that hanging should have become a business,’’ and descants on 
the immorality of the gallows. In a word the book is full of 
affectations and old woman’s gossip from one end to the other, 
and it is impossible to conceive any class of readers who would 
gather either amusement or profit from a perusal of it. 


“Rugby, Tennessee.’’ * 


Mr. HUGHES’s enthusiasm over his colonization scheme seems 
to be proof against the discouraging reports that have come from 
Rugby, Tennessee, at any time within the past few months. It 
is possible that he has received from private sources information 
which justifies him in discrediting these reports ; indeed, it is sus- 
pected in some quarters that they have been fabricated from 
very slender material by known ill-wishers of the enterprise. 
However this may be, no one will question Mr. Hughes’s perfect 
honesty. Albeit a lawyer by profession, the creator ot Tom 
Brown is at heart an enthusiast. He has labored long and zeal- 
ously in behalf of the so-called working classes, and he is now 
testing a plan for improving the condition of another class, one 
which is made up chiefly of young men of gentle birth, fair educa- 
tion, and slender means, whose talents are not of the sort which 
commands success in the higher walks of life. He takes as the 
type of this class our old friend Will Wimble of the Spectator— 
“one of the deftest of the English race in those early Georgian 
days, . . . not only the best man at hunting a pack of 
hounds, or catching a fish, in the county, but versed in all the 
handicrafts of an idle man.’’ Mr. Hughes proposes to set honest 
Will and his more highly cultivated if not more highly gifted 
cousins at work digging ditches, splitting woud, building houses, 


laying out roads and canals; manufacturing plough-shares, needles, . 


pins ; shoeing horses, shearing sheep, tilling the soil, or, it may be, 
raising hogs and horned animals ; doing, in short, anything that 
may become a man, however little it may appeal to gentlemanly 
tastes. ‘‘ Hard and constant manual labor at one or another kind 
of farming operations’’—that is what he promises the emigrant to 
Rugby, ‘‘ at least for several years.’’ ‘‘ And depend upon it,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ the higher culture of all kinds you can get now, the 
happier and better backwoodsman you will be.’’ These words 
were addressed, three months ago, to the boys at Rugby, Eng- 
land. To those who could see their way to ‘‘ an honest living by 
honest work’’ at home, he said, ‘* Stay here ;’* but to those who 
had no such outlook in England, he pointed to Rugby, Tennessee. 
There his brother has taken up his abode ; and thither his venera- 
ble mother has journeyed recently to spend her declining years— 
the best proof possible that he himself believes in the future of 
the place. 





* Rugby, ‘fennessee. By Thomas Hughes, President of the Board of Aid to Land 
Ownership. Cloth, $1. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 


The book is divided into three parts. The first, ‘‘ Our Will 
Wimbles,’’ comprises brief introductory essays on ‘‘ The Gentle- 
folk of England,’’ ‘* The Traders of England,’’ and ‘‘ Our Handi- 
craftsmen,’’ and a few pages of explanation and advice ‘* To Pa- 
rents and Guardians.’’ The second, ‘‘ A New Home—First Im- 
pressions,’’ is a reprint of the author’s letters to the London Sfec- 
tator while en route to, and at, Rugby, last Fall. The third and 
last contains his speech at the opening of the town site of Rugby, 
October 5, 1880; his ‘‘ Latest Views,’’ from Macmzllan’s Maga- 
sine, for February last ; the address delivered at Rugby, England ; 
a ‘‘glossary,’’ containing answers to questions likely to be 
asked by intending colonists ; and a report on the soils of the Cum- 
berland Plateau, by Colonel Killebrew, ‘* Minister (!) of Agriculture 
of the State of Tennessee.’’ It is not to be supposed that the new 
colony is designed exclusively as a resort for Englishmen. On the 
contrary, it is open to all comers of fair fame and proper deport- 
ment, though able-bodied and well-educated young men, with one 
or two thousand dollars at command, are surest of welcome and 
success. Mr. Hughes is convinced that ‘* a good stream of Eng- 
lishmen into the Southern States may and will materially help on 
the good cause,’’ not only of friendship between England and the 
United States, but of reconciliation between the North and the 
South. No Englishman, he declares, worked harder than he to 
defeat the South twenty years ago, yet none would more willingly 
do what may be done to-day toward furthering the advancement 
of the Southern States. In the work in which he is now engaged 
he commands the respect and sympathy of every true American 
citizens 





Synnove Solbakken.* 

WE believe it was Rossini who averred that out of one hundred 
requisites for a good singer, ninety-nine were voice. A para- 
phrase of this remark applied to translators might with much rea- 
son claim from them very nearly the same percentage of intimate 
knowledge of the language into which they translate, an ac- 
quaintance with the original language as well as with the style and 
subject matter of the author standing as unknown (though indis- 
pensable) quantities. We regret to say that in the translators of 
the authorized American edition of his works, Mr. Bjérnson will 
have to content himself with a comparatively small percentage of 
this chief quality, and that, so far as we can judge from the work 
before us, he is much more likely to be favorably known to the 
English reading public through the desultory efforts of his previous 
translators than through the channel which he has himself selected, 
or at least approved. Professor Anderson, and Mr. Forestier 
(who is credited with the translation of the poems), are thor- 
oughly familiar with the Norwegian ; they seem, indeed, to be 
so strongly imbued with the spirit of the Norse language as to find 
it difficult—at times quite impossible—to free themselves from its 
influence. They evidently over-value certain forms of expression 
in the original language because they do not see the full force and 
value of corresponding phrases in English, and in their ambition 
to be extremely accurate and just to their author they not unfre- 
quently cloud his meaning. It is only just to Prof. Anderson to 
say that much of his share of the work is very well done and 
reads smoothly and pleasantly. At the same time it seldom has 
either the ease or the grace of an original work ; it reads like a 
translation, which is precisely what a translation should not do. 
Mr. Forestier’s version of the poems is awkward and clumsy in 
the extreme ; the literal sense has undoubtedly been rendered with 
more or less fidelity, but the poetry has been left out completely. 
One has but to compare his version of ‘‘ Over the lofty moun- 
tains’’ with the version in ‘‘ Arne,’’ in the translation of Augusta 
Plesner-and S. Rugely-Powers, to learn the extent of Mr. Fores- 
tier’s limitations in this field. The minor poems that occur in the 


course of the novel are, if possible, still more unfortunately han-- 


dled. That Synnéve Solbakken is, in spite of these defects of 
rendition, a thoroughly enjoyable, nay more, an exquisite bit of 
reading, is the best possible proof of the genius of its author. 
His is a genius that nothing can kill, even as a melody of Mozart 
will survive the poorest performance, or a picture of Raphael the 
most imperfect reproduction ; and it is precisely with these two 
masters that Bjérnson has most in common. With Raphael he 
sees every subtle charm and grace of the world wherein he moves, 
and like Mozart he idealizes and ennobles that world with melody. 





* Synnéve Solbakken. By Bjdrnstjerne Bjdrmson. With Portrait. Cloth, $r. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 
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His peasants and maidens sing like a choir of angels. As with 
Mozart, too, (indeed this is one of the highest qualities of genius), 
his style is perfect for his purposes. Nothing could be simpler 
than his methods ; they are even less artificial than those of Hans 
Andersen, who may, indeed, have been the master of his earlier 
work. Synnéve Solbakken is almost a novel without a story ; it 
is simply a lovely idyl, through which one never loses sight of the 
blue sky. and the scent of the Norwegian pines. Perhaps not the 
least remarkable point to note in Bjérnson’s first book, is that 
it seems to be quite as mature in all its essentials as the master- 

ieces that have followed it. Of the author’s dramatic works we 

ave had, as yet, no opportunity of judging ; but estimating him 
from the book before us, as well as from ‘* Arne,’’ “‘ The Happy 
Boy,”’ and *‘ The Fisher Maiden,”’ we feel safe in rating him as 
one of the first of living writers. 


A German on Japan.* 

THE Empire of the Rising Sun, as the inhabitants of Japan 
have for many centuries called their little group of islands on the 
eastern shore of Asia, has been the subject of many entertaining 
books of travel, since it was opened to foreigners some twenty-five 
years ago. Mr. Laurence Oliphant, who accompanied the first 
English mission under Lord Elgin in 1858, was the first, in modern 
times, to give an account of the little empire. Up to that date it 
had been a terra zncognita to all except a few missionaries and 
Dutch traders, who visited it at rare intervals, and never penetrated 
far into the interior. Since the conclusion of commercial treaties 
with the United States and most of the European governments, 
travellers from al] countries have visited the islands, many men of 
.business have settled there, and for the last twenty years a flour- 
ishing trade has been carried on between Japan and the commer- 
cial cities of the old and the new world. Japan at this moment pre- 
sents the curious spectacle of a mixed civilization. In many in- 
stances the ancient traditions of an oriental and autocratic form of 
government and society disappear before the light of European 
and American civilization, while the people, particularly the lower 
classes, stick with the tenacity of their Mongol nature to the insti- 
tutions and faith of their forefathers. The emperor and his court, 
dressed in the latest European fashion, kneel before the bronze 
image of Buddha, as their ancestors have done for two thousand 
years ; yet postal and telegraphic facilities, railroads and steam- 
ship lines are in the hands of natives who twenty years ago knew 
no more of these products of modern civilization than the savages 
of Central Africa; and Justinian law, international jurispru- 
dence, mathematics, medicine, and the European classics are 
taught in the public schools by native professors. That this inter- 
esting country has attracted so much of the attention of travellers 
and students cannot be wondered at; but most of the accounts 
they have given of their observations have been published with 
the view of entertaining the general public rather than of satisfy- 
ing the student of geography, ethnology, and natural history. 

Professor Rein was sent several years ago by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment to report upon the trade and industry of the Mikado’s 
empire. The official report of his journey will be published in a 
second volume. An extensive survey of the geography of the 
country, and a most exhaustive study on the history and ethnog- 
raphy of the people form the first, which contains over six hundred 
pages. Though it is not written in the fascinating style of Miss 
Bird’s narrative of her travels over the unbeaten tracks of Japan, 
it cannot fail to attract general attention. The author’s sketch of 
Japanese history from 700 B.C. to the revolution of 1868, by 
which the ancient family of the Mikado was restored to power, 
forms a valuable addition to our limited stock of information on 
this subject. Professor Rein, whose travels extended over a 
period of two years, gives many interesting details of the family 
life of the Japanese, which former authors have barely noticed. 
The relations between the head of the family and the other mem- 
bers are very much like those in ancient Rome. The master of 
the household possesses absolute power over every one who is under 
his care, and he is responsible for the actions not only of his chil- 
dren, but of his servants as well. The custom of adopting children 
still prevails, though not to the same extent as in former years, 
when the feudal system was in full force. In many cases the 
adopted son becomes also the son-in-law of his new father, if there 
be any daughters in the family. The contract of marriage was 
once a private transaction ; neither Church nor State took the 





* Japan: von J. J. Rein. Paper, $7.40. Vol. i. New York : B. Westermann, 





least heed of it. There are men who make it their business to 
arrange marriages. They bring about a meeting between the 
two families in some theatre or tea-house, and if the two young 
people feel an attraction toward each other, visits are made, pres- 
ents areexchanged, and the marriage is finally celebrated by a 
family festival. The position of women in Japanese society was, 
until lately, the same as in China. Neither Confucius nor Buddha 
have allowed women a dignified place in society. Their duty is 
absolute obedience to their husbands, and even to their sons. 
They should have no higher aim than the care of their children 
and of the household. Divorce can be obtained by the husband 
for the most trifling cause ; among others, disobedience and impo- 
liteness toward his parents, or even an unchecked disposition to 
talk. One of the results of civilized influence has been to place 
this important institution on a higher basis. Since 1870 marriage 
and divorce have become matters of legal contract, and Japan- 
ese ladies make their appearance with their husbands in the 
houses of the foreign settlers, where European and American 
ladies speak with delight of their attractive appearance and mo- 
dest and gentle ways. 


“A Gentleman of Leisure.” * 

Mr. CLINTON WAINWRIGHT, who had lived a long time in 
England, though American by birth, is. the hero of Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett’s new novel, ‘‘ A Gentleman of Leisure."’ Visiting New 
York, and being anxious to see something of ‘‘ Our First Fami- 
lies,’” Mr. Wainwright put himself under the guidance of one Mr. 
Binghamton, an Englishman, ‘‘ about whom nobody knew any- 
thing except that he got to places.’’ Very queer places Mr. Bing- 
hamton and his companion “ got to.’’ Most of the people they 
met indulged in scraps of French, after the manner of Mrs. Flor- 
ence in the play. One would say ‘‘I never géer myself ;’’ an- 
other had ‘‘ a trick of chzc;’’ a third shone with ‘‘a victorious 
aplomé ,’’ a fourth declared that under all circumstances he was 
commode ; and in the intervals of talking French they would do 
the funniest things. There was Miss Spuytenduyvil who wouid at 
one time ‘‘ touch a glass of ice water to her pale, cold lips,’’ and 
at another wouid ‘* bend her puffed and ringleted head quite low 
over a raw oyster.’’ There was Ruth, the heroine, who, after 
making the tea, ‘‘ clouded its pinkish liquid with a dainty dash of 
milk, and then poised over the cup a white block of sugar, held 
between the silver claws of a slender tongs, and * Will you take 
sugar?’ she asked.’’ There were young clubmen who “ talked 
like a lot of jockeys, but were immensely gentlemanly, however.”’ 
There were smal] drawing-room cynics, male and female, who 
would prate, prate, prate about “’society’’ in this vein: ‘‘ Of 
what does our best society consist? Why, simply of a general 
bowing-down before Enylish customs, English ideas. We are 
not a bit like the models we worship, but we pretend to be, all 
the same.’’ Wearied at length of these eternal commonplaces, 
Mr. Wainwright turned his back on ‘‘ Our first families.’’ 

He was next led to a literary drawing-room, when Mr. Bing- 
hamton again acted asshowman. A number of wax-work figures 
stood in easy attitudes about the piace, and Mr. Binghamton 
pointed them out with his wand, and explained their pretensions 
to literary fame. Nobody will be so malicious as to accuse Mr. 
Fawcett of introducing real persons under false names. There is 
Mr. Large, for example, a puppet attired in an expansive turned- 
down collar and an ample cravat, worn with loose negligence, of 
whose poems Mr. Binghamton gives the following description : 
‘** He calls them democratic chants. They are about boundless 
— and brotherly Jove and the: grand coming amelioration of 

umanity. They are Carlyle and Emerson jumbled up together 
in wild parody. He discards rhyme, he discards metre, he insults 
art. Of course he has a little worshipping constituency : such 
poseurs always du have.’’ Who would be base enough to think that 
Mr. Fawcett was here forgetful of that brotherly love for which 
poets have been at all times distinguished, and that he was wicked- 
ly sneering at a fellow-craftsman? Who would believe that he 
meant ‘‘ anybody in particular’’ when he modelled his figure of Mrs. 
Lucia MacIntosh Briggs, the famous novelist, with fair, ethereal 
face, who could only respond to questions ‘‘ under the most stam- 
mering difficulty’’ ? ‘“‘ She’s the cleverest woman in the room,”’ said 
the showman. ‘‘ You wouldn't believe it, but she is. She can’t 
talk ; she can’t even think without a pen in her hand. But her 





* A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1. Boston ; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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tales are fought for by the magazines.’’ Orwho could pretend that 
Mr. Fawcett had any other than our old friend Postlethwaite in his 
mind when he described ‘‘ Mr. T. Rochester Hilliard, whose 
verses are so medizval that you feel, after reading them, as if 
you had been spending your time in an old bric-d-brac shop’’ ? 
Let us be just in the matter. Mr. Fawcett belongs, we have heard, 
to the literary guild, and he cannot be ignorant of the arts of 
mutual admiration, or camaradérze as his characters might prefer to 
put it, by which literary geese are enabled to plume themselves as 
very fine swans. He is therefore quite incapable of overstepping 
the limits of polite convention, and if ill-natured people make any 
assertions to the contrary, he will almost be justified in jotting 
down their names for satiric delineation in his next production. 
By confining the actual story of ‘‘ A Gentleman of Leisure’’ to 
the last few pages of the book, he has been careful not to trespass 
on the domain of ordinary novelists, and delicacy of this kind is 
growing so rare that we take pleasure in calling attention to it. 





Mr. Conway’s Carlyle.* 

THOSE persons who—after reading Carlyle’s ‘‘ Reminiscenses,”’ 
edited by Mr. Froude and Mr. James’s paper in the A¢/antic—felt 
that their idol had been shattered, will hail with delight Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway’s ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle,’’ just published by the 
Messrs. Harper. Mr. Conway we believe had excellent reasons 
for thinking that he would be Mr. Carlyle’s literary executor. 
That he was on terms of close or aa with the great man is 
shown by the number of conversations he reports at first hand, 
and the little tours he took with him around the country. The 
spirit of Mr. Conway’s pages may be judged by the following ex- 
tract from his preface : 

This little book which I now send out to the world was _ veritably 
written by Carlyle himself. However inadequately transcribed and 
conveyed, these pages do faithfully follow. impressions made by his 
own word and spirit upon my mind during an intercourse of many 
years. Nothing has been imported into them from other publications 
which have appeared since his death. The letters of Carlyle, and that 
charming one written by Emerson just after his first visit to him which 
is added to them, have been intrusted to me by my friend Alexander 
Ireland—author of an excellent bibliographical work on the writings of 
Hazlitt, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt—the valued friend of both Carlyle and 
Emerson. The suppressions indicated in those letters are of matters 
properly private—as, indeed, are various withheld notes of my own— 
and not things omitted with any theoretical purpose. 

Mr. Conway declares that the man vividly before him as he 
writes out his notes is a man whom he “‘ can by no means iden- 
tify with any image that can be built up out of his ‘ Reminis- 
cences.’’’ M. Froude’s manner of editing is carefully avoided ; 
where he has given names in the blackest type, Mr. Conway 
meets our curiosity with dashes. Indeed, we may consider the 
present volume as in some sort a cement with which the broken 
image may be restored to its familiar shape. Mr. Conway lets us 
sit with him at Carlyle’s feet, and we catch a great deal of his 
spirit of hero-worship as we read. We fall naturally under the 
spell of the conversations of a genius “‘ so unique that to me it had 
been unimaginable had I not known its presence and power.’’ Mr. 
Conway tells something of the early history of the Carlyles, and 
gives a few characteristic anecdotes of that sturdy peasant race. 
He takes us to Edinburgh with the newly-made Lord Rector, and 
from the theatre where he delivered his speech to the bed-chamber 
where he rested after an exhausting day. Lighting his pipe, Car- 
lyle threw himself back in a big chair and talked—not of the honor 
that had just been conferred upon him—but of his childhood and 
of his parents ; of his father’s love of truth, and of his mother’s 
gentleness. From that he wandered forward to his young man- 
hood, to the student days at Edinburgh: ‘‘ Very little help did I 
get from anybody in those years, and, as | may say, no sympath 
at all in this old town.’’ And so he talked till Mr. Conway left 
him to go to the office of the Scotsman to revise the proofs of the 
new Lord Rector’s address. Whatever trait Mr. Conway points 
out in Carlyle’s character he confirms by an apt illustration. Of 
his plain-spokenness we have many proofs, but none more con- 
vincing than this: Being in Scotland at the home of an old ac- 

uaintance whom he knew to be a sceptic, he was shocked when 
p moran sal came to hear his entertainer, evidently because of the 
presence of neighbors, begin a sanctimonious ‘‘grace-before-meat.’’ 
Carlyle could not stand it, and cut it short by exclaiming, ‘* Oh, 
—, this isdamnable!’’ Instances of his sympathy are given ; and 





* Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated, cloth, $1. New York;: 
Harper & Brothers. 


of his delicacy, as when he and Tennyson were offered titles by 
Disraeli, and he withheld his answer until the laureate’s had been 
made known, fearing that the latter might be influenced by the 
course he himself had resolved to adopt. 

The unpleasant things Carlyle said of the North during the Jate 
civil war, Mr. Conway does his best to excuse on the ground that 
he did not understand the situation. To us it looks as though he 
did not care to understand it. When Emerson wrote to him up- 
braiding him for his course, he expressed his astonishment to Mr. 
Conway that ‘‘the clearest mind now living—for I don’t know 
Emerson’s equal on earth for perception—should write so.” A 


“long time after this he spoke with tears in his eyes of the you 


Harvard students who had fallen in the fight. Mr. Conway stands 
in the attitude of a peacemaker. His book is a valuable one, and 
his view of Carlyle is paren aye | the pleasantest we shall ever 
have. We are glad to get both this volume and the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences ;’’ neither can be dispensed with in making our final esti- 
mate of the man. Mr. Conway has been fortunate in getting to- 
gether a lot of very interesting letters, some written in Carlyle’s 
boyhood, others to his familiars after he had become famous. In 
one he expresses his pleasure at receiving a photograph of Emer- 
son. He finds his old friend ‘* wonderfully little oldened ; has got 
a black wig (!) I see; nothing else changed.’’ The photograph 
must certainly have libelled the New England philosopher. 
There is, by the way, a letter fram Emerson describing briefly his 
visit to Carlyle and to Wordsworth. Indeed, Mr. Conway has 
been very successful in unearthing treasures, 





“The Emperor.” * 


HISTORICAL novels are, as a rule, a little more than kin and 
less than kind. Few care for the historical element, and those 
who care only for the story are as little disturbed by the elaborate 
display of learning as are the children in Central Park by the 
hieroglvphics on the Obelisk. If we read ‘‘ The Emperor’’ with 
far more interest than any of Prof. Ebers’s previous works, it is 
not because of his increased conscientiousness as an Egyptologist, 
but because the story is fuller of movement and incident, better fh 
every way. The author has been singularly successful in proving 
the best of paganism to lack flavor compared with the poorest of 
Christianity. ‘To our own mind, indeed, he carries this too far. 
We find it incredible that the kind women in-the factory were only 
kind because they had just become Christians ; or that the poor 
girl whom they helped found it impossible to understand them. 
The Good Samaritan was not a Christian; yet Christ himself 
pointed out his gentle act, not as the fruit of his own teaching, but 
as that which he would fain teach to his disciples. To represent 
the human heart as destitute, before Christ’s advent, of even the 
simplest instinct of pity or gratitude is to make a literary, as well 
as an historical, mistake. The translation is good. It follows 
the original with fidelity, but with that freedom from absolute lit- 
eralness which Mrs. Wister long since proved legitimate. It 
would be hard to tell whether it had been made by a German 
familiar with English, or an American familiar with German ; but 
we should infer the former from a few unimportant — such as 
the rendering of the German “‘ Klipp, klapp’’ into the English 
‘* Dot, and go one.’’ Only the first volume has been as yet trans- 
lated. It leaves us in a state of excitement, (though truly it is a 
novelty to be excited by Prof. Ebers), with Hadrian still in dis- 
guise, three love affairs on the hands of the insatiable Pollux, and 
one on those of the obdurate Antinous, while Selene lingers on a 
sick-bed at the house of a stranger. The second volume is even 
more interesting than the first. The vivid illustrations of super- 
stition will delight the historical student, while the unmasking of 
Hadrian, the imprisonment of Pollux, the sudden death of Ke- 
raunus and the robbery of his household by the recently bought 
slave, the touching interview between the Emperor and his unloved 
wife, the conflagration at the palace, the attempted suicide of 
Selene and her frightful martyrdom, with the sacrifice of Antinous 
—these will surely furnish incident enough for the most exacting 
novel reader. Nor must we fail to acknowledge that a tardy jus- 
tice is done to the possibilities of the pagan character. The 
bishop excuses Selene from the customary year of probation be- 
fore baptism, acknowledging that as a heathen she had practised 
all the Christian virtues, even to the patient bearing of a heavy 
cross, and that she had Jearned from him the little that had been 
lacking : faith, love, and hope—‘ Glaube, Liebe, und Hoffnung.”’ 





* The Emperor. From the German of Georg Ebers. By Clara Bell. New York; 
William S. Gottsberger. 
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The Midsummer number of THE Critic, July 16, —_ contain apr 
cially seasonable and interesting articles. Among the contributors will be 
Walt Whitman aud John Burroughs. A pen-and-ink portrait of 
Anthony Trollope, by Blum, and a brief biographical sketch of the 
Samous novelist will add to the attractions of the paper. Special attention 
will be paid to books for summer reading. 


OUR LIBRARIES. 

THE casual reader whom force of habit or a desire to 
brush up his acquaintance with standard literature shall take 
to the Astor Library at any time during the next three 
- months will find himself confronted with a heap of crumbling 
masonry surmounted by a gilt-lettered notice ‘* Closed for 
alterations.”’ The directors of the library, convinced by 
much criticism that the institution was not entirely fulfilling 
the intentions of its founder, have at last determined to 
make it a lasting monument of his name. To this end they 
are adding a new wing to the building, so that it shall 
henceforth consist of three halls, each representing a gen- 
eration of the Astor family, and lest the public should fail 
to catch the significance of this symbolic addition, they pur- 
pose to build arched doorways and transfer to the new hall 
the ‘‘ massive stone stairway’’ which now leads to the 
southern hall, and to set new bookcases about the walls 
which shall be capable of holding no less than 100,090 vol- 
umes, in case the fourth or succeeding generations of the 
Astor family shall think that books are of any consequence 
in the equipment of a library. Nobody will begrudge the 
librarians their repose from the onerous duties of snubbing 
inquisitive readers for eight hours a day in the Spring and 
Autumn, and for six hours a day in the Winter. ‘The old 
gentlemen who consider that the library offers facilities for 
an ante-prandial nap ; the youths who come for translations 
of Horace or for stolen glances at Martial or Petronius Arbi- 
ter; the maidens, old and young, who pass an idle hour 
with a novel ; the oddities who spend the whole day with 
eyes fixed on one unperused page—these are probably the 
only people who would be moved if the institution never 
opened its doors again. Where its defect lies, it is of little 
advantage to inquire. Instead of conferring, as it was 
meant to confer, large benefits upon the public, it has 
merely supplied, during the rare hours when it was open, a 
lounging-place for the idlers of literature. Its books have 
been purchased at random ; its foreign collection is beneath 
contempt ; its management has not been marked either by 
judgment or knowledge. The builders may construct as 
many halls as they like, each representative of a generation 
of the Astor family ; they may pile arched doorways upon 
massive stone stairways and set empty bookcases over all ; 
but no architectural devices can hide the fact that among the 
representative public libraries of great cities, the Astor stands 
the last in the world. 

The closing of the Lenox Library for the three months of 
Summer is attributed to the necessity of completing its cata- 
logue. The frequenters of this curious museum are maihly 
antiquarians and book worms, to whose interests THE CRITIC 
is by no means indifferent, and for whose sake it sincerely 
regrets that their presence should be found to interfere with 
the proper classification of illuminated manuscripts, Indian 
Bibles, and early specimens of printing. The Mercantile 
Library, which has gradually assumed all the functions of 
the free libraries, and which, with careful direction and more 
hearty support, might widen out into the broadest utility, 
finds it sufficient to close for two weeks in August. The 








Mercantile admits, with almost cynical frankness, that it 
only cultivates that which pays, and though its domain of 
light literature is not a wide one, yet nobody denies that it 
is very well covered ; and if the public should come to treat 
with even more than its present contempt those institutions 
which are now barred to it for three months in the year in 
order that catalogues may be compiled or family generations 
symbolized in stone, then the new library which it will build 
for itself will have to be modelled in a great measure on the 
Mercantile, covering in all fields what the Mercantile covers 
in one. And to this complexion must New York come at 
last. It will not endure much longer the slur of being a 
bookless city. It cannot afford to be content with the 


_ musty lore of the Astor Library and the curiosities of the 


Lenox, and see Boston gathering with extraordinary patience 
and skill one of the most perfect libraries extant. There 
has just appeared in London the annual report of the British 
Museum, from which it seems that nearly a million books 
were consulted during twelve months in the Reading Room, 
without including the standard works which every reader 
can take down from its shelves, and which alone form a col- 
lection larger than the entire Astor Library. Thirty thou- 
sand volumes were added ; rare books were acquired with- 
out regard to their price ; and the use of all was facilitated 
by the introduction of the electric light—which enabled the 
Reading Room to be kept open till nightfall. Results 
such as these are not easily attained, but with every year’s 
advance in material wealth New York approaches more 
nearly to the establishment of a great public library, con- 
ducted .on these lines, and to a recognition of the truth that 
this is not a question whicl interests any particular lite- 
rary class more than it interests the community at large. 
There will always be special uses in a public library for the 
persons who make new books out of old ones, and who spin 
light essays out of the cobwebs of ancient tomes ; but, after 
all, the mass of its readers comes from the earnest students, 
who have wholly to rely on it, and from the occasional visit- 
ors, who go to consult some book which it would be impos- 
sible to find elsewhere. Both these classes fairly represent 
the general public, which will see the advantage of having a 
library of its own now that the doors of those to which it 
was invited are rudely slammed in its face. 





MUSIC. 
THE god of music dwelleth out of doors : 
All seasons through, his minstrelsy we meet, 
By field and grove, unseen, but passing sweet. 
From organ-lofts, in forests old, he pours 
A solemn harmony ; on leafy floors, 
To smooth autumnal pipes, he moves his feet ; 
Or, with the tingling plectrum of the sleet, 
In winter keen, beats out his thrilling scores. 
Leave me the reed unplucked beside the stream, 
And Pan will stoop and fill it with the breeze ; 
Leave me the viol’s frame in secret trees, 
Unwrought, and it shall make a druid theme ; 
Leave me the whispering shell on nereid shores— 
The god of music dwelleth out of doors ! 
EpitH M. THoMAs. 





A Mismanaged Department. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC: 

THERE is now, and there has been for a score of years, an 
Agricultural Department in Washington under the official head of 
a Commissioner of Agriculture, who is appointed by the President, 
and who draws a yearly salary of $3500, with provisions for em- 

ploying numerous assistants and clerks in a spacious and well- 
equip pped building. The establishment of this department during 
President Lincoln's administration was brought about by the in- 
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fluence and warm advocacy of intelligent practical and scientific 
agriculturists in all sections of the country. The main objects 
these persons had in view in the creation of such a department 
were to promote, foster, and develop our agricultural resources, 
direct scientific investigations, institute practical experiments, 
learn the habits of noxious insects and the means of checking 
their depredations, and do a host of other things that would be of 
intrinsic value to the farmers throughout the country. It is a 
source of deep regret and humiliation to relate that this depart- 
ment, started under such bright and promising auspices, has failed 
in all its parts, and instead of becoming a nucleus around which 
enlightened agriculturists might gather, it is a source of ridicule, 
and not even a clever burlesque on the original plan. Ithas been 
for years dubbed by the title of the U. S. Seedstore, sending out 
seeds many of which are of questionable quality, and of such sorts 
as can be had at any country store at five centsa package. Mem- 
bers of Congress from the rural districts and postmasters in 
country towns have had to devise many schemes to unburden the 
accumulations of these Government seeds, and long, stale reports 
that are sure to find their way to the nearest paper-mill, neither 
read nor cared for by the farming community—a class of people 
who do not relish free cold hash. 

Those students in the practice and theory of agriculture who 
have carefully watched the way in which the Department of 
Agriculture has been managed have long been convinced that 
the chief difficulty is the incompetency or inefficiency of the 
official heads of the department. In the other branches of the 
Government, men are selected as heads of departments for their 
well-known knowledge and ability to fillsuch positions. But with 
the agricultural department this wise policy has been abandoned, 
and men have been appointed by political influence who have no 
qualifications, either by education or training, and who are not 
in any way identified with agricultural] interests. It is safe and 
within bounds to say that since the organization of this depart- 
ment it has not had for its official head a prominent agriculturist 
who was familiar with the science of agriculture or its kindred 
branches, or who was a fair representative of any branch of prac- 
tical or scientific agriculture as carried on in this country at this 
time. Four. years ago the friends and admirers of the in-coming 
administration shouted reform and civil service until the sounds 
were heard in the most remote districts. President Hayes had 
timely and forcible arguments presented to him of the necessity of 
selecting a competent head for this unlucky department. But for 
reasons best known to himself, another head was appointed who 
was a stranger to the farming community, and not even remotely 
identified with this great and important interest. Inthe judgment 
of those who are best informed on our present system of agricul- 
ture, this department could be made an essential aid and benefit 
to our farmers, and President Garfield has at last appointed as 
Commissioner a man who is closely identified with the theory and 
practice of American agriculture. Dr. George B. Loring, of Mas- 
sachusetts, is well equipped and qualified to fill the position, and 
he is sure,of the sympathy and aid of scientific and practical] men 
throughout the country. His administration of the Department 
of Agriculture for the next four years will be watched with more 


than ordinary interest. P. T. QUINN. 
NEWARK, N. J., June 22, 1883. 
Goethe and Carlyle. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC : 
I READ in your issue of May 21st: ‘‘ Does any one, we may ask, 


lose sight of Goethe’s genius because Goethe happened to offend Car- 
lyle ?’’ Will you be good enough to inform readers interested in both 
authors, whether, when, and how, Goethe offended Carlyle, or what 
is the authority for such a statement, which has been a surprise to 
many diligent students of their works and lives ? 
Jos. BROWNLEE Brown, 
BROOKLYN, June 27, 1881. 


We quote from the Irving ge se! in the ‘‘ Reminiscences”’ a 
passage which indicates very plainly that Carlyle was piqued 
by Goethe’s indifference to him on the occasion referred to, and 
by the coupling of his name with that of a sporting nobleman. 
He refers to the reception of a note from Goethe acknowledging 
the receipt of a copy of ** Wilhelm Meister,’’ sent six months be- 
fore, ‘‘ without answer till now.”’ 


‘*He was kind, though distant, brief, apologized, by his great age 
(hohen Jahren), for the delay, till at length the Herren Grafen Von 
Bentinck’s passage homewards had operated on him as a hint to do 


the needful, and likewise to procure for both parties, Herren Grafen 
and self, a pleasant acquaintance, of which latter naturally neither I 
nor the Herren Grafen ever heard more. Some twenty years after- 
wards a certain Lord George Bentinck, whom newspapers called the 
‘* stable minded ” from his previous turf propensities, suddenly quit- 
ting all these and taking to statistics and Tory politics, became famous 
or noisy for a good few months, chiefly by intricate séatistics and dull 
vehemence, so far as I could see, a stupid enough phenomenon for 
me, till he suddenly died, poor gentleman! I then remembered that 
this was probably one of the Herren Grafen Von Bentinck whose 
acquaintance I had missed as above.”’ 


Recent Fiction. 

THE colors of the cover would imply that ‘* Contrasts’’* intend- 
ed to deal with Northern and Southern differences which found 
expression in the war of the Rebellion ; yet the scene is laid be- 
fore the war, at a time when Northern girls, visiting at the South 
and finding an attentive ‘‘mammy’’ ready to lace their boots 
every morning, felt that there were ‘‘ some redeeming points 
about slavery, after all.’’ Such admirable justice is done to the 
virtues and frailties of both North and South, that one cannot tell 
whether the writer is a Northener or a Southerner. Just as we 
have been convinced of the superiority of Southern grandparents, 
we are shown the inferiority of Southern lovers. Turning for re- 
lief to the North again, we are confronted by those temptations 
of ‘‘ trade’? from which Southern gentlemen of the “‘ first fam- 
ilies’’ were in those days happily exempt. Yet we hurry south- 
ward once more only to see unveiled the hollowness of the most 
elegant society of Baltimore. We suspect the author of being, 
like the heroine, a transplanted Northerner, whose effort is to show 
that there is ‘‘ a great deal of human nature in folks,’’ irrespective 
of climate and surroundings. The tragedy and romance are hardly 
above the average, but the minor points are worked up with a finish 
which makes the story eminently worth reading. Children play a 
charming part in it, and an admirable picture is given of the stern 
New England theology--the sort that made the elders declare, 
‘‘I went to the Lord and laid the whole matter clearly before 
Him, and then in the light of His divine guidance, I wrote them 
such a letter as they only too well deserved ;’’ while it fostered 
in the good little children who “‘ experienced religion’’ the pride 
which announced, *‘ Yes, my make-up prayer zs long; it takes 
five minutes ; I looked once to see ;’’ and in the miserable ones 
who remained unconverted, the despair which could only comfort 
itself by reflecting, ‘‘ I suppose God didn’t want to make the bad 
place for nothing, and I might as well help fill it up as any body !”’ 
From this last little girl we will quote one more sentence, full of 
suggestion for her elders: ‘‘ It seems that if you try to find the 
truth and do find it, you are noble ; but if you try never so hard 
and can’t, you are desperately wicked.”’ 


IF in no other respect, ‘* The Georgians’’+ would be remarkable 
for the phases of character with which it deals. A beautiful Rus- 
sian countess, of American descent, lives spotless and refined 
through the most heart-rending and depraving experiences of for- 
eign life, only to find temptation, to struggle with it, and at last 
to yield, in a quiet little southern village of the United States, 
Singularly enough, the only flaw in her lovely character, a defect 
either of temperament or of education, which leads her, in order 
to dazzle the man she loves, to wear the diamonds of one she hates, 
and which leads her also to desert in his extremity the husband to 
whom she had been faithful through all his brutality to herself, is 
first developed by her acquaintance with the nublest man she 
had ever known. Both hero and heroine, before they met, were 
people of unusual strength of character, yet their effect upon each 
other is to warp the nature of both. The situation is a novel one, 
and it is treated with masterly skill. The story is intensely inter- 
esting, dealing with conditions sufficiently delicate to satisfy even 
those readers who seem to wish, if not that novel-reading were a 
sin, at least that it should be about sin ; yet it is throughout, in 
style, in moral, and in purpose, a novel of the very highest tone. 
We are shown that the springs of character lie within ; that per- 
sonality and personal magnetism, of however noble quality, are 
influences not to be permanently relied on, and that to love goud 

eople is not enough to make one’s self good. A very decided 
oe is therefore dealt at what we have always considered a dan- 
gerous doctrine, viz., that to improve a Gwendolen Harleth all that 
is necessary is a Daniel Deronda. The lovers, in ‘* The Geor- 





* Contrasts. By M. R. Grendel. Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
of The Georgians. Round Robin Series. Cloth, $x. Boston ; James R. Osgood & 
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gians’’ are at last united ; the book, however, was not written for 
the sake of surmounting obstacles to their union, but to reveal the 
retribution which overtakes them afterward. This is solely a spir- 
itual one, for no incident in the book is strained out of natural 
proportions ; the man’s nature re-asserts itself, and the woman 
learns that in allowing her love for him to lower her own nature 
she has also lowered herse!f in his esteem. The story therefore 
illustrates—what we wonder novelists have not oftener chosen for 
a theme—the curse of a granted prayer. 

One would like to ask Mrs. Linton herself the question ad- 
dressed by a lover to her latest heroine* : ‘‘ Tell me, Miss Brans- 
combe, what is your ideal of life?” Mrs. Linton deals so persist- 
ently with disagreeable people—whom she is forced to introduce 
with such expressions as ‘‘ The mistress of the Laurels was a vul- 
gar old creature,’” etc.—that one wonders over her work, as, in gaz- 


* ing at the Medusa’s head in the Dresden Gallery, one wonders that 


an artist has been willing to spend so many hours in the perfection of 
such repulsive details. We might amiably credit Mrs. Linton with 
a desire to unmask the hollowness and shams of society, were we 
not obliged to suspect that her ideal of the natural is a little like 
Mrs. Skewton’s. Of all the characters in this book, she who most 
nearly resembles a heroine, after betraying, by what might be 
called her faithless devotion to her father, a state of intellect 
bordering on idiocy, reveals a character as unpleasing as her lack 
of intelligence. After receiving unspeakable insults in her 
father’s house, until at last she decides that she must leave it for 
self-respect, she entreats-a friend, who is eagerly waiting to become 
a lover, to tell her ‘‘ where she can go, what she can do,’’ since 
it would be “‘ such an affront to papa’ if she were to go out asa 
companion or a governess! We believe that Mrs. Linton is an 
American traveling abroad ; and we would suggest, that if she 
must write, she could perhaps find in her own country models 
which, if not intrinsically more interesting, would be at least more 
interesting to her American readers. We select for quotation the 
opening words of the opening chapter of her book: ‘‘It was a 
foolish thing to do.’’ 

A young English lord, travelling zzcoguzto in Scotland; a 
Highland lassie, far below him in rank, but in every way fitted to 
be his wife ; a kiss bestowed just as a young English Jady (my 
lord’s betrothed; whom he had left safely in England some months 
before) reaches the brow of the hill ; dangerous illness of the lassie, 
wherein she wastes away toa shadow ; gradual subjugation of the 
young English lady by a Highlander of her own, also far below her 
in rank ; and final reconciliation of all concerned—these are inci- 
dents so common in the United Kingdom, to judge from an exten- 
sive course of novel reading, that we are at a loss to understand 
exactly which of his characters Mr. Buchanan intends for the 
representative child of nature.t The mse en scéne is perhaps 
rather better than usual, and we particularly like the old doctor 
who looks back with a sigh to the days of cholera, when he had his 
hands “‘ so full of pleasant work !’’ 

That the Rev. George H. Hepworth should choose three ex- 
clamation points as the title of his story { does not surprise us 
after reading it. The exclamations on the title page are Mr. Hep- 
worth’s ; at the end, they are the reader’s. It is not that we scout 
the idea of second sight, or regard the theory of a previous exist- 
ence as absurd; but it takes the pen of a Hawthorne rather than 
of a Hepworth to weave a readable romance out of supernatural 
material. 

It was a happy thought to bring out the late Mr. G. H. Lewes’ 
Ranthorpe § for summer reading. Those who are only acquainted 
with Lewes the philosopher will find a very different man in Lewes 
the novelist. The present volume was written in 1842, and first 
published in 1847. The admirers of ‘‘ The Three Sisters’’ will 
remark the similarity of style between the two novels, and in this 
as in that they will find their interest kept constantly alive. 


Theological Literature. 3 
Mr. MERRILL has written his book] at a time when it will 
awaken the widest interest, and in a way to make it extremely ser- 
viceable to all who read it. He gives the history and characteris- 





* My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. Franklin Square Library. Paper, 20 cts. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 4 
tA Child of ‘Nature. By Robert Buchanen. Franklin Square Library. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 
{ | ! By George H. Hepworth. Cloth, §r. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Ranthorpe. By Geo. H. Lewes. Cloth, 75 cents, paper 4o cents. New York : 
W. S. Gottsberger. é 
! The Story of the Manuscripts. Rey. Geo. E. Merrill. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


tics of the most important Greek MSS. of the Bible, including the 
newly-discovered Codex Rossanensis ; he briefly notices the an- 
cient versions ; he gives the canons which guide textual critics , 
he even sketches the life of some of these critics ; and he writes ir 
a simple readable style which insures wide acceptance. His 
statements are generally quite trustworthy ; indeed, a few omis- 
sions give almost the only opportunity for criticism. We think it 
a mistake, for example, in a book which will certainly be regarded 
by most readers as aiming to give a complete account of the 
sources of our present critical.text of the New Testament, to 
pass over so lightly the quotations from the Fathers. Not 
enough space is devoted even tothe ancient versions. The partic- 
ular thing people need to be told is why, if these citations and 
translations are often from texts older than any existing New Tes- 
tament codices, their testimony is not to be always received as 
against the latter. The chief reasons are simple enough ; namely, 
that we have few very old MSS. of the Fathers and versions them- 
selves (who shall assure us, for example, of the true text of the 
Peshito ?) ; that the Fathers often quoted loosely ; and that transla- 
tions were sometimes colored by dogmatic prejudice. A few par- 
agraphs would have made this clear. Some other corrections, quite 
unimportant for the main purpose of the volume, might be sug: 
gested. In speaking of ancient books, the author seems to imply 
that papyrus was not used for writing till baked clay had been 
abandoned, whereas it is probable that papyrus was used on 
the Euphrates at a very early stage of Babylonian civilization. He 
repeats the common error of making the Jews learn Aramaic at 
Babylon, as ‘‘ the language of the conquerors,’’ while in fact the 
‘language of the conquerors’’ was more like the Hebrew than 
like the Aramaic. The Aramaic was the language of commerce 
and foreign intercourse, somewhat as Greek came to be later, and 
thus it gradually worked its way, without, however, displacing the 
Hebrew till some time after the exile. 


Dr. Geikie’s second volume* shows the same wide reading 
which was indicated in the former one. He has been unwearied 
in historical] and archeological research, and has gathered rich 
material to illustrate Hebrew life in Egypt, the Exodus, the wan- 
derings in the desert, and the conquest of Canaan. Such illustra- 
tion is the author’s avowed object, and we can therefore hardly 
complain if he concerns himself more with the external than the 
internal, and gives us a picture of outward events rather than a 
study of inward development. If he is sometimes a little inclined 
to subordinate his historical judgment to his imagination, present- 
ing a questionable view at undue length for the sake of a pictur- 
esque description, that is only natural for one who has such a 
mass of facts at command, and can describe so well. It cannot 
for example, be exactly history, however interesting, to dwell on 
what may have been the course of Moses’s education if-he attended 
the University of On. When this tendency leads the author to a 
position contradictory of probable facts, the case is more serious. 
He is apt to emphasize too much the influence of Egypt on the 
Hebrews and too little that of their own heathen traditions and 
habits. An instance is found in his account of the calf worship. 
The origin of this was undoubtedly Shemitic, not Egyptian. The 
calf represented a god opposed to Egypt, a yod who had delivered 
the people from Egypt, an old national divinity of the Hebrews. 
Dr. Geikie notices this view and at one moment we think he will 
accept it ; but then Apis and Mnevis get control of his pen, and 
we are led back to the ox of Memphis and the calf of On. In 
speaking of the name Jehovah, he says: “‘ It is striking how this 
supreme name of God had its echos in other nations than Israel 
[e.g., the Greek lad], perhaps from the first age of innocence’’ (!) 
Was Hebrew then the primitive language? These defects, how- 
ever, are exceptional, and do not destroy the value of the book. 


All those who were interested—and who was not?—in the 
Channing Centenary last year, and were struck by the impression 
which Dr. Channing’s life and works had made on all schools of 
thought and in all civilized lands, will cordially welcome the 
volumet that contains the varied. tributes then paid to his memory. 
The editor’s work seems to have been done with care and good 
taste. A well executed heliotype of Dr. Channing is prefixed to 
the book. , 

A neat and well-printed edition of the revised New Testament is 
published by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 





* Hours with the Bible. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. Vol. II. From Moses te 
the judecs. Cloth, $1.50. New York: James Pott. _ : 

+ The:Channing Centenary, in America, Great Britain and Ireland. Edited by 
Russel Nevins Bellows. Boston : George H, Ellis. 
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Minor Notices. 

Dr. SEARLE finds in his practice a nervous malady allied in some 
respects to epilepsy, yet so differentiated from it in other impor- 
tant and essential features that, in opposition to the views of Drs. 
Hammond, Beard, and other neurologists, he thinks he may justly 
claim it as a new form of nervous disease.* Its chief and remark- 
able peculiarity is ‘* a sensation of sudden shock, or biow, or explo- 
sion in some part of the head,’’ usually in the occipital region, 
and ‘‘ accompained by intense vertigo.’’ Another *“‘ distinctive 
phenomenon is a condition of passive congestion, usually of the 
cerebellum only, but sometimes extending, on the one side, to the 
cerebrum, and on the other, to the upper portion of the spinal 
cord.’’ He gives in his discussion of the theme a narrative of 
cases, possessing considerable interest to the profession, and the 
various treatments of the disease. His chief purpose is to prove 
its — **T am inclined,’’ he says, ‘* to consider it one of the 
results of American civilization, and to set it up as one of the 
many finger-posts which are rapidly being erected here, pointing 
to the truth that we live too fast in this country.’’ His facts are 
abundant ; his treatment of them simple and clear, though, for 
the popular mind, somewhat technical in language ; his conclu- 
sions not too dogmatic. Their value must be left to the specialist 
to determine. The second oo is devoted to cuca. It is a 
very full, carefully written and interesting history of the cultiva- 
tion of the plant and of its uses in medicine and as a nerve stimu- 
lant. From forty to a hundred millions of pounds of it are pro- 
a4 annually, and everybody in Peru seems to take to it early 
in life. 

This biographyt will be read by many readers of a religious 
turn of mind—-people who think a 40” mot or a practical joke 
doubly amusing if it spring from a clergyman’s mind. Mr. 
Broome has nothing new to tell us, but he has helped himself 
freely from the memoirs published by the Rev. E. Sidney and by 
Mr. Jones, whilom Secretary of the Religious Tract Society. His 
age abound in anecdotes illustrative of the preacher’s ready wit, 

is generosity, his egotism, his hatred of affectation, his love of 
children, and his unfailing sympathy with the poor and weak. It is 
just ninety-nine years since the famous dissenter preached his first 
sermon in Surrey Chapel, and five since the Rev. Newman Hall 
opened Christ Church, wherein the survivors of the old congrega- 
tion meet. One half of the cost of this new building was defrayed 
by American contributions ; and Lincoln Tower, one of its most 
striking features, is a memorial of the ‘* martyred’’ President. 
The lease of the old chapel, which had been for some time in the 
hands of the Primitive Methodists, expired this year, and the.clos- 
ing services were held in March. In alluding to the fate of this 
venerable house of God, Mr. Spurgeon waxed eloquent. Under 
the Rev. Rowland Hill’s successors, he exclaimed,‘ its history was 
no mean one, nor did its leaf wither.”’ 


The old and much-disputed question whether it is better to 
define a part of speech first and discover its fellows by the defi- 
nition, or first to trace resembling uses in a word and so to arrive 
at its true definition, is discussed in Dr. Abbott’s introduction, 
and illustrated in a practical way in his text.t He prefers the 
second method, and applies it in a series of lessons intended for 
beginners in English grammar. The method couched in simple 
words is easily followed, and very profusely illustrated by exam- 
ples. Dr. Abbott, it seems, is ‘‘ Head Master of the City of Lon- 
don School,’’ and has a practical knowledge of the problems 
which a teacher is called upon to meet, and his diffuseness of state- 
ment is born of the necessities of his profession. The work is a 
good one. Its method is not new to the American student. It is, 
perhaps, as well applied as anywhere in Professor Whitney’s re- 
cent text-books on Elementary English Grammar, which are, 
in every respect, broader, deeper, and more philosophical than Dr. 
Abbott’s. 


‘‘Not by the hand of prerogative, not by reason of failure ; 


but as a token of filial affection for Alma Mater, The Harvard 
Register§ has gone to a premature grave.’’ Mr. King buries the 





* A New Form of Nervous Disease. With an Essay on Erythroxylon Coca. By 
W. S. Searle, M.D. Cloth, $1.25. New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

+ The Rev. Rowland Hill: Preacher and Wit. By Edward W. Broome. Intro- 
duction by the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York : Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

+ How to Tell the Parts of Speech. By Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. American 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by John G. R. McElroy, A.M. Cloth. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

§ The Harvard Register. An Illustrated Magazine. Vol. r11. Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
April, mor Jam and July, 1881. (The Final Issue.) Paper, 50 cents. Vis King, 
Editor and Publisher. Cambridge : Mass. 


infant handsomely in a paper-covered volume of 250 pages. 
Among the contributors to this final issue are President Eliot, 
Prof. Fiske, Prof. Trowbridge, Prof. Hedge, Mr. Thwing, Prof. 
Ezra Abbott, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Prof. G. Stanley Hall, and Mr. 
G. H. Whitman. There are portraits and biographical sketches 
of Holmes, of Emerson, of Pinu of Prof. Francis Bowen, of 
the Rev. E. E. Hale, and of several other distinguished men ; a 
sonnet to Lowell, and an illustrated description of Elmwood, 
Lowell’s home. It is unnecessary to point out all the features of 
this magazine, which every graduate of Harvard will be sure to 
see, and which will cause the managers of the University to re- 
gret, perhaps, that their announcement of an “‘ official’ periodical 
should have dealt it a fatal blow. 


Although this book* is compiled from articles and extracts 
that have appeared in the London Standard, it is not colored by 
the ultra-Tory feeling which was for so many years the character- 
istic of that newspaper. It is, on the contrary, disposed to be 
eminently dispassionate, and though it sees no {faults in its hero, 
it is nevertheless careful not to bespatter him with indiscriminate 
laudation. It reprints the judgments of all the leading journals of 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and the eulogies that were 
pronounced in English pulpits. Its tone is exactly suited to the 
requirements of that great body of people who have had faith in 
the policy of the Conservative party and of their great reconstruc- 
tor ; and it will serve as a book of ready reference for those who, 
while not deeply concerned in the course of English politics, would 
yet be thoroughly acquainted with the details of a memorable life. 


The author of ‘‘On the Sunrise Slope’’ + seems to possess a 
fair share of the poetic temperament, and there is no reason to 
doubt the reverend gentleman who writes the introduction to this 
volume of selections when he declares that her poems ‘* bubble up 
fresh and clear as a sparkling spring ; and, like the stream that 
flows therefrom, murmur their way, full sweet and low, through 
green fields and fragrant foliage.’’ ‘*Casually, and in a literary 
-way,’’ he tells us, he first met her. ‘‘ She was then—as she is 
now—shy and sensitive in the extreme, and deeply pained at the 
slightest word of praise.’’ Were it not for this warning, -we might 
say some very pleasant things of Miss Conway's unpretenious 
muse. 


It seems to be the aim of publishers of guide books, nowadays, 
to make them something more than a mere catalogue of hotels 
and of time-tables. There is an attempt, often successful, to 
make a readable book which the traveller will turn to for entertain- 
ment as well as for instruction. An excellent example of this 
class is Osgood’s ‘‘ The White Mountains.’’{ There is a great 
deal of information crowded into this little volume ; and we have 
no doubt the gray mountain ranges will be brightened all Summer 
by its rich red covers in the hands of sturdy tourists. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


By a strange freak of editing, the plantation songs are left out of the 
London edition of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ 

Dr. Alfred Ayers’s “ Orthoepist” has reached a seventh edition. 
It is being used as a text-book on the Pacific coast. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish ‘‘ Eugéne Onéguine,”’ by Alexander 
Pushkin, translated from the Russian by Lieut. Col. Spalding. 

“The Navies of the World,” a work which will fill five bulky 
volumes, is being prepared by Sir Thomas Brassey, K. C. B. 

Freeman’s Historical Geography is rapidly going out of print, 
the English publishers having neglected to make stereotype. plates 
of it. 

Mr. Percy Allsop is about to embody in a dictionary the slang 
words and phrases of the English public schools—Harrow, Rugby, 
Eton, etc. 

A number of unpublished letters written by Cardinal Richelieu will 
shortly be published, under the auspices of the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction. 

Mr. Fraser Rae has written an account of his visit to Canada, the 
far West and Mexico, which will soon be published in London. Mr. 
Rae travelled in this country as a Zimes Correspondent. 

The volume of “ Letters by Mme. de Remusat,” recently issued in 
Paris, will be reprinted in this country during the present month, in 
cloth, by the Messrs. Appleton, and in paper, by Harper & Bros. 





* Memorial of Lord Beaconsfield (Reprinted from the Standard), with a portrait. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. : 

+ On the Sunrise Slope. By Katherine E. Conway: With Introduction by the 
Rev. Patrick Cronin. Cloth, $1.50. New York ; Catholic Publication Society Co. 

t The White Mountains: A Hand Book for Travellers, &c. With six maps and 
six panoramas. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, $1.50. Bostun : James 
R. Osgood & Co. 
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Edouard Pailleron, whose ‘‘ Le Monde ot l’ons’Ennuie” has been 
so successful at the Théatre Frangais, has just published, under the 
title “ Le Théatre chez Madame,” twelve short poems and three com- 
edies. 

The Atheneum does not think that Jefferson Davis’s book will vin- 
dicate him from the charge of ‘‘ blundering, or folly,’’ but thinks that 
every impartial reader ‘‘ must recognize the ability with which it is 
composed.’’ 

Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote travelled for some time in Mexico last 
Winter, on horseback and by diligence. She is now writing two or 
three articles descriptive of her journeyings, and will illustrate them 
for Scridner’s by redrawing the sketches in her note-book. 

Mr. John Roach, the ship builder, has written an article for the 
August Worth American on ‘‘A Militia for the Sea,” in which he 
urges the necessity of a larger navy. The same number will contain 
a theological controversy between a well-known infidel and an ortho- 
dox Christian. 

Instalments of the third volume of the Comte de Paris’s ‘‘ History 
of the Civil War in America’’ are being received weekly, by Messrs. 
Porter & Coates. This volume, which embraces the fifth and sixth 


. volumes of the French edition, will appear simultaneously in France 


and America, in about six months. 
Andrew Wilson, a well-known Anglo-Indian journalist, author of 
‘The Ever Victorious Army”’ (an account of the suppression of the 


Taeping rebellion) and ‘‘ The Abode of Snow,’’ a book descriptive of 


his wanderings in the upper valleys of the Himalayas, is dead. He 
visited America twenty years ago. 

Dr. Shields, of Princeton, has made a dramatization of Tennyson’s 
‘* Princess,’’ which Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish. A rough draft of 
this version of the poem was first made by Mr. James B. Townsend, 
and an amateur company performed it successfully. Since then Dr. 
Shields has revised and rearranged the text. 

Mr. Parke Godwin, now that he has retired from the management of 
the Evening Post, will devote himself to the preparation of the literary 
remains of William Cullen Bryant. This work, which will be pub- 
lished by the Appletons, will fill several volumes, and willcontain the 
correspondence as well as the life of the poet. 

No. 2 of ‘‘ Puck on Wheels’’ rolls merrily along. It is a bright 
number, filled with original matter of the humorous sort, and makes a 
capital companion for an odd moment when anything serious would 
be a bore. The best thing in the book is Mr. Bunner’s “‘ Patients,’’ 
a burlesque of a burlesque. The opening chorus of milkmaids 
‘* actively pursuing their avocation”’ is very funny. 

Having lived for many years in Utah, and won the friendship of 
Joseph Smith’s ingenuous disciples, Mrs. A. G. Paddock, ‘‘ a Gentile, 
and the wife of a Gentile,’’ has seen fit to embody the result of her 
observations in a book. This she has cast in the form of a novel, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Fate of Madame La Tour.’’ Messrs. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, who will publish itin a few days, promise “ start- 
ling developments.”’ 

M. Paul B. du Chaillu, who has just arrived in this city from the 
Netherlands, has completed a book called ‘‘ The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,” in two octavo volumes. It will be published here, by the 
Messrs. Harper, in October ; and at the same time it will appear in 
France, Sweden, England, and Germany. The Messrs. Harperhave 
nearly ready for publication Mr. Joseph Hatton’s account of his 
recent trip to America. It will be printed in the Franklin Square 
Library. 

‘The Greek Testament,” with the readings adopted by the revis- 
ers, and edited by the venerable Edwin Palmer, D. D., Archdeacon 
of Oxford, is issued by T. Nelson & Sons, The body of the text is 
taken from the third edition of Stephanus, published in 1550. Its 
special feature is its presentation of a continuous Greek text de- 


‘signed to correspond with the revised English version. There are 


two editions, one adapted for the special use of students being 
printed with a wide margin for notes. 

Mr. John Payne,who privately printed in London, some time ago, his 
translations of the poems of Francis Villon, has just brought out a 
cheaper edition for public sale. Three of the ballads and a few pas- 
sages in the body of the Testament have been omitted. This is a con- 
cession to what Mr. Payne calls the “‘ illogical squeamishness of the 
day.’’ Soin place of some very plain-spoken verses we are given 
dumb asterisks. For the general reader this may be well enough, but 
to students of the early French poets the original volume is more use- 
ful. Mr. Payne has left enough of his translation to give one a very 
fair idea of the bent of Villon’s mind, and there are many persons who 
will think that the asterisks might have been used more freely. Ina 
lengthy introduction, Mr. Payne dwells,with a relish only to be expect- 
ed of the author of ‘‘ Lautrec,’’ on the loathsome parts of Villon’s life. 
This sketch is, however, extremely interesting, as it presents to the 
English reader many facts regarding this strange poet that could not 
otherwise be easily got at. Mr, Payne announces in a foot-note some 
particulars of M. Auguste Vitu’s long-expected edition of Villon’s 
poems. It will form four volumes, the first of which will consist 
wholly of notices of Villon and his contemporaries, completing and 


correcting all that has hitherto been published on the subject. The 
second volume will comprise the complete text of Villon, augmented 
by several authentic poems heretofore unknown, and a valuable ap- 
pendix. The third will contain the ‘‘ Jargon,’’ with the addition of 
five unpublished ballads, besides a philological interpretation and a 
history of the work ; and in the fourth there will be a glossary. 











THE FINE ARTS. 








Lives of Great Artists.* 

Tue Life of Wilkie, by John W. Mollett, comes as near the ideal of 
this series as possible. Without going into a disquisition on Wilkie’s 
position in art, it manages to place him fairly, by giving a condensed 
and full account of his works and travels, interspersed with quotations 
from his own diary and from the writings of his contemporaries. 
Haydon’s elaborate record of his own life throws much light on 
Wilkie’s, for they were greatfriends. Paris, in July of 1814, was full 
of strangers, yet Haydon found that the greatest oddity of all was his 
old classmate and now famous friend with whom he travelled. ‘‘ His 
horrible French, his strange, tottering, feeble, pale look, his carrying 
about his prints to make bargains with print-sellers, his resolute de- 
termination never to leave the restaurants till he got all his change 
right to a centime ; his long disputes about sous and demi-sous with 
the dame du comptoir, while Madame tried to cheat him, and as she 
pressed her pretty ringed fingers on his arm without making the least 
impression, her ‘ Mais, monsieur,’ and his Scotch ‘ Mais, madame !’ 
were worthy of Moliére.’’ His travels, his foibles, his kindhearted- 
ness, and his triumphs, the story of these alone, not to speak of the 
glimpses of men like Sir Walter Scott who were his admirers, make of 
a short practical biography something better than a merely useful 
hand-book. 

In order to put “* color’ into the biography of Velasquez, it has ap- 
peared necessary to Mr. Edwin Stowe to adopt the excited, turgid 
style that made ridiculous the smaller fry of early American writers. 
The grimaces of excitement performed by this energetic biographer 
form a singular contrast with the works of the man of whom he 
treats. Nothing is more characteristic of Velasquez than the every- 
day air—the air of a workman who plays with his tools—which his 
pictures betray ; if he ever thought of being “‘ intense’’ it must have 
been to laugh at the intensity of second-rate people. Mr. Stowe quite 
spoils his game by dilating, with the enthusiasm of a modern Jenkins, 
on the festivities at the court of Spain; by thrilling with intensity 
over the English prince who went incognito to see his bride in 
Madrid ; by writing such stuff as this: *‘ The elements that form the 
Saturn-ring that encircles this luminous centre of royal personages 
are numerous and varied indeed ;’’ ‘‘ Put forth all your powers, brace 
every muscle, strain every nerve, ye heroes of the palette and the 
brush, for fortune, wealth and fame are trembling in the balance !’’ 
Is this the result of the Oxford teachings of Mr. Ruskin? or is his 
flabbily fervid style due to a too steadfast perusal of the novels of 
Ouida and of those of our own Miss Evans? The writer calls him- 
self ‘‘ formerly scholar and exhibitioner of Brasenose College.’’ He 
certainly makes an ‘‘ exhibition of himself’’ in this volume,if the slang 
be pardonable. 

The latest of the series is a life of Giotto, by Harry Quilter, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge—an ardent admirer of the pre-Ra- 
phaelite brotherhood and doubtless of Mr. Ruskin,'from whose pic- 
turesque works he quotes profusely, but not without originality and 
force of his own. While he defends the pre-Raphaelites and gives 
perhaps too much credit to them, and to Giotto as the originator of a 
new English school, there is sense and liberality in what he says. 
The chapter on the frescoes in the little tumble-down Arena Chapel 
at Padua is most appreciative. The introductory chapters are valuable 
for the outline he gives of Roman, Byzantine, and early Tuscan art. 
The pictures selected are well chosen, and their nature is such that the 
wood-cuts do them more justice than they do the paintings of Ve- 
lasquez or Wilkie. Of late years we have been spoiled by our en- 
gravers on wood. The monthly magazines have developed such fine 
artists in this class of workmen, that ordinary work—and much of the 
work for this series is very ordinary indeed—leaves much to be desired 
in point of vigor and clearness. Mr. Quilter had a bright idea when, 
to illustrate the coloring of Giotto, he used a water-color of a Madonna 
and Saints, at Assisi. If water-color does not give the tones exactly, 
it comes nearer than oil or colored photograph, and the chromo has 
always reproduced water-colors better than anything else. There 
seems to be no strong internal evidence in this picture that Giotto 
painted it ; yet in the absence of negative signs, and in the face of the 
ancient claim to its genuineness made by the monks of Assisi, it 
would be rash to dispute its title. Moreover, it is quite worthy of 
Giotto. 





* Sir David Wilkie. By John W. Mollett. Velasquez. By Edwin Stowe. 
Giotto. By Harry Quilter. 3 vols. Cloth, $1.25 each. Illustrated Biographies of 
the Great Artists. New York : Scribner & Welford. 
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The Roman sculptor Francesco Fabi-Altini, purposes sending some 
of his works to New York during the coming season. His Galatea (of 
which the London A7t Journal printed an excellent engraving last 
February), won the admiration of the English critics at the Grosvenor 
Gallery last year ; and he has followed up that success by a statue of 
David, exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

An exhibition of living American painters will be given at the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts in November and December. 











THE DRAMA 





WHEN the “ Professor’’ was first produced it was pronounced in 
this place to be crude and inconsequent. Since that time the spe- 
cial class of the public to which the proprietors of the Madison 
Square Theatre make their appeal has been flocking in consider- 
able numbers to see the play. They do not form an audience with 
which it would be possible to reason from sound dramatic prin- 
ciples ; they form an audience which prefers histrionic lemonade 
to histrionic whiskey, which is content with any mild kind of amuse- 
ment pronounced by trustworthy judges to be perfectly innocuous, 
and which used to confine its patronage to the entertainments of the 
conjurors and the minstrels. For such the ‘‘ Professor’ seems to be 
admirably suited. It is built on lines which the author evidently im- 
agines are those laid down by the late T. W. Robertson. It 
strives to attain a position in the bread-and-butter school of comedy, 
which Robertson deftly transplanted from Germany. Its author is in 
this respect, at least, to be commended, that he sees the drama gradu- 
ally turning from the conventional to the real, from artifice to life. At 
the same time he wholly lacks the skill to give effect to his knowledge 
of this essential fact. He intends, in his opening scene, to represent 
a hotel in the White Mountains, peopled by such inhabitants as would 
naturally lodge there in early Summer. Therefore he puts on the 
boards a number of giggling girls, who shout and clap their hands, and 
cry ‘‘ Isn’t it puffickly splendid,’’ when they see two students ap- 
proaching. The students enter the room without removing their 
hats and so remain while one of them says, ‘‘ Ladies, might I ask my 
way to the White Mountains,’’ and adds ‘‘ By the way, let me intro- 
duce my friend Mr. Jack Topley.’”’ In this very natural manner, the 
youths and maidens swear eternal friendship and sing college glees 
together, which are only interrupted by the arrival of one Mr. Mars- 
ton, a sad-browed young man, who announces that he is in search of 
a sister, lost fifteen years before, and who, passing from one of the 
damsels to another, looks each in the face and shakes his head wist- 
fully, as though to say, ‘‘ Even such little hoydens as you will think 
me rude to stare ; but my grief must be my excuse.’’ The apology 
being accepted, they all sing college glees again. 


The simplicity of this opening might be a charm. In competent 
hands it would have engaged some sort of sympathy at once. In Mr. 
Gillette’s treatment it is preposterous. Mr. Gillette does not seem to 
have heard of the old saw that dramatic realism is the consummation of 
art, and that of all which is possible in real life very little is possible on 
the stage. His performance of the Professor shows him to have good 
histrionic means at his disposal, but to be unable to separate those which 
are effective from those which are ineffective. He has a sharp, clear, 
incisive voice, admirably fitted for epigram, if he were given it to 
utter. He has a tall and commanding presence, features of some 
mobility,and manners that distinguish him instantly from the bumpkins 
and clowns who monopolize most of the jeune premier parts of the 
American stage. Yet when he speaks his own lines and contrives 
his own situations, you lose sight of all these advantages and set him 
down for an amateur. In the first place, his dialogue is execrable. 
“* How do you find yourself ?'’’ asks his aunt. ‘‘I haven’t lost my- 
self,"’ says he. ‘‘If you take a wife she will toast your slippers,” 
says his aunt. ‘‘ Then I must get another pair,’’ says he. Though 
the playbill describes him as ‘‘ in power of abstract reasoning a verit- 
able giant,’’ he talks Darwinism like a child of six, and theology 
like an infant Bob Ingersoll. His playing might atone for the stuff 
he has to utter; but it is not careful and thoughtful playing. It is 
painfully exaggerated. Mr. Gillette expresses comic surprise by 
bounding in the air, and comic alarm by jumping over chairs and hid- 
ing behind trees. Antics of this sort may be significant to college 
students, but to the general public they mean nothing but tomfoolery. 

A very striking contrast to this is presented by the performance of 
Miss Georgina Cayvan, who plays the part of Daisy Brown. Daisy 
Brown is a pretty, wild girl, who has run away from home and lives 
in the woods among the squirrels. Her character would furnish 
material for much delicate work ; but it is blurred by the farce of the 
others. Marston, the wanderer, finds her straying, takes an interest 
in her, and leads her off for a sentimental walk, while the Professor is 
left to propose, and be proposed to, by the romping young women of 
the hotel. Here Mr. Gillette remembers a favorite device of low 
comedy. He is mindful of the hero of ‘‘ Cool as a Cucumber,’’ who 
carries through the play a single phrase which he is never able to 


finish ; and he recalls the hero of ‘‘ Saratoga’, who offers marriage 
to a score of women in the same terms ; and he therefore provides 
the Professor with a catch-word,‘‘ I am resolved to live a bachelor life 
no longer,’ and turns him loose among the young women. As a 
farcical incident, it is good enough; as an incident of Robertsonian 
comedy, it helps to ruin the play. Nor does the audience relish it. 
The Professor’s wildest adventures only raise a stray laugh here and 
there, breaking the general stillness like pebbles dropped into a 
brook. The girls seize the Professor. Each insists on accepting his 
offer. They worry him, coax him, bully him, flatter him. Imagine 
Charles Matthews or Lester Wallack in such a situation, the devices 
they would contrive, the lies they would tell. The Professor is con- 
tent to write all their names in a book, and thinking that this scarcely 
suffices to end the act, suddenly developes into an athlete and knocks 
down the father of Daisy Brown. 


Brown, having been hit in the shoulder, appears in the next act 
with a black eye, vowing revenge. There is a waterfall in this scene 
—as pretty a scene as was ever set on the stage—and while Brown 
goes to work out his vendetta, Daisy is courted by the Professor beside 
the fall. If Mr. Gillette had been able to write dialogue he might 
have made this episode as memorable as the milk-jug and moonlight 
scene in ‘‘ School,’’ and even as it stands it is rendered agreeable by 
the delicious archness of Miss Cayvan. Witha scrap of a song from 
** Mignon”’ and a bunch of flowers in her hair she enlivens the dreari- 
ness of the Professor’s conversation, paddling in the water and chas- 
ing a truant frog. It is fair to her to say that she esteems her prosy com- 
panion at his true worth, splashes him from the brook, jumps over the 
rocks, disappears on the arm of Mr. Marston, and leaves the Profes- 
sor in the clutches of the frog. In the end, Mr. Marston, having 
wooed her devotedly and poured out his passionate soul before her, 
suddenly learns that she is his sister. As the audience guessed this 
from the first, his wooing and his rapture become doubly offensive. 
Daisy, in the confusion of the discovery, looks round for another hus- 
band, and finding that all the young men have paired off with all the 
young women, has to be content with the Professor. Of the minor 
characters the best are a damsel with a funny giggle, and a youth 
with a stolid face ; and that is about all there is to say of a piece 
which, built on a good model and appealing to a select class, is expect- 
ed to run all the Summer. 





MUSIC 








Wellesley College Programmes. 


In the fall of 1875, what of music teaching there was at Wellesley 
College—itself at that time but a young institution—gave scant occu- 
pation for one teacher, who, we may say fortunately for the school as 
well as for the pupils who came under his influence, was Mr. C. H. 
Morse. Of the nature of that influence and the results of six years of 
earnest, conscientious work our readers will best judge from the pro- 
grammes of the latest musical evenings there. That of June 13th (the 
ninety-first), has—besides songs of Handel, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Balfe, Schumann, and Chopin—the Concerto in D minor and Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor of Mendelssohn, movements from Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Faschingsschwank,’’ Haydn’s E flat and: Beethoven’s C 
sharp minor Sonatas, Theme and Variations of Doorak and Rondos of 
Spohr and Weber. all performed by pupils. One of June 17th, a re- 
cital by a pupil, gives the entire ‘‘ Suite,’’ op. 31, of Bargiel ; an In- 
termezzo, by Von Bulow ; Etudes of Liszt and Chopin, and the Con- 
cert-stiick, in F minor, of Weber. In addition to these we have pro- 
grammes of an evening of the Beethoven Society, a vocal club com- 
posed entirely of the pupils, which, on June 6th, gave the part-song 
of Gade, Mendelssohn’s music to ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
and the whole of Rheinberger’s Cantata, ‘‘ The Daughter of Jairus ;’’ 
and of the ninety-third concert, in which there were peformed, under 
Mr. Bernhard Listemana, the Nonette of Spohr, Octette of Schubert, 
and songs of Franz Schumann and Jansen, the latter sung by Mrs. 
Knowles. What is here given is, however, but the outward showing 
of the musical progress of Wellesley. Six resident teachers, four of 
the pianoforte and organ and two of the voice, are now fully occupied, 
and there are not less than thirty instruments, including two pipe or- 
gans, in use for practice. The course includes the entire range of 
piano, organ, and vocal literature, as well as harmony and counter- 
point, and is nearly as thorough and complete as those of the famous 
music schools abroad. No doubt the completion of the new and 
beautiful building which contains a concert room, class rooms, and 
chambers specially designed for practice, will give a new impetus to 
the work ; and if Mr. Morse will only add the study of the stringed 
instruments (much cultivated by ladies now-a-days), to his course, 
there is no reason why his pupils’ programmes should not include the 
entire range of chamber music. From what he has already accom- 
plished, we are ready to credit him with considerable perseverance 
and energy. 
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Musical Notes. 


Mr. Mapleson has engaged the Paris Opéra Comique company for 
the off nights at Her Majesty’s.. Why not bring this troupe to Amer- 
ica? Better do French opera well than Italian opera poorly. 


Mme. Etelka Gerster has made an arrangement with Mr. Max 
Strakosch for the season of 1881-82. We regret to say that she will 
be heard very little in.New York. She will travel with a concert com- 
pany from October until December 12th, on which date Mr. Strakosch 


BOOKS RECEIVED BUT NOT YET NOTICED. 


ADVANCED READINGS AND Recitations. By Austin B. Fletcher, A.M. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. New York: C. T. Dillingham. 

Tue Reapinc Cius anp Hanpy Speaker. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Boston; 
Lee & Shepard. New York: C. T. Dillingham. 

Hanpv-Boox oF ENGLISH SYNONYMS; ALSO A COLLECTION OF ForEIGN PHRASES. 
By L. J. Campbell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: C. T. Dillingham. 

Tue Lire oF GEORGE THE FourtH. Including his Letters and Opinions, with a 
view of the Men, Manners and Politics of his reign. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. — 

Tuerese Raguin. A Novel. By Emile Zola. Translated from the French by 


will open a Season of Italian Opera in New Orleans. He will havea John Stirling. Paper, 75 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


smali but carefully selected company, of which Campanini, may be the 


tenor and Castlemari the bass, and which will sing but four nights in the lated by George D. Cox. 


produce other novelties. 


Mapame Bovary. A Ta 
week. Mr. Strakosch has already secured the scores of the ‘‘ Contes _ by John Stirling. 


d’Hoffman’’ and ‘‘ Le Tribut de Zamora,’’ and he will probably 


Tue Brack Venus. A Tale of the Dark Continent. By Adolphe Belot. Trans- 

Paper, 75 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

le of Provincial Life. By Gustave Flaubert. Translated 

Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
ONDALINE’S LESSON, AND OTHER Poems. By Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. Cloth, $1.50. 

New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 
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READY. COMPARISON EDITION. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SA- 
VIOUR JESUS CHRIST. The Old and New Ver- 
sions, 1611-188r. Printed on opposite and corre- 
sponding pages. Long Primer type. Good paper. 
con vellum cloth, red edge, $1.50. Fine bindings 
shortly. 

This edition has been prepared in response to a de- 
mand for a book which would contain the Two Versions 

FOR COMPARISON. Specimen page mailed on application, 


CHURCH HISTORY TO THE COUNCIL OF NICEA, 
A.D. 325. By Cur. WorpswortH, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. x12mo, cloth, bevelled, 480 pages, $2.25. 
“The Bishop of Lincoln’s History of the Ante-Nicene 

period of the Church is as instructive and engaging as it 

is novel in construction. . . . My own delight in 
reading it would sufficiently move me to invite others to 

share in my enjoyment.”’—From the Rt. Rev. G. T 

BEpDELL, in Standard of the Cross. 


MOZARABIC COLLECTS FROM THE ANCIENT 
LITURGY OF THE SPANISH CHURCH. By 
the Rev. CuHarves R. Hare,S.T.D. Prefaced by 
the Rt. Rev. A. Crevetanp Coxe, D.D. Square 
16mo, red line, cloth, 75 cents. 

Catalogues on application. 


12 Astor Place, New York. 


Happy childhood is made 
happier easily enough, and 
one of the ways open to all 
parents is one of the ways of 
pleasantness and through 
one of the paths of peace that 
ends atthe Northeast corner 
of Broadway and Canal 
St., New York, and at the 
BALDWIN BUILDING, 
Brooklyn. There is no hap- 
pier group than can be seen 
any fine day in the retail 
warerooms in that quarter 
known as the Boys’ Depart- 
ment, whereof BALDWIN, 
the Clothier, is not only the 
chief but the acknowledged 
leader of the retail clothing 
trade of this country. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature; as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issyed from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 











SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S NEW WORKS, 


PROF. RAWLINSON’S NEW WORK. 

1. HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By Georce 
Rawutnson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Canterbury; author of ‘‘ The Five Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient World,” 3 vols.; ‘‘The Sixth and 
Seventh Oriental Monarchies,’”’ 2 vols., etc. With a 
map and 261 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $2r. 

2. THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 
By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., author 
of ** History of the Norman Conquest of England,” 
etc. With sixty-five maps. 2 vols.. 8vo, cloth, $12. 

3. VILLON. The Poems of Master FRANCIS VILLON, 
of Paris, now first done into English Verse, in the 
original forms, by JoHN Payne, author of “ New 
Poems,” “ Lautrec,” etc. 12mo, boards, $4; or 4to, 
large paper, $8. 

4. OUR RIVER. (The Thames.) By Georce D. 
Lesiig, R.A. With upward of 30 beautiful designs 
by the artist-author, printed on india paper, super 
royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $ro. 

5. THE NEW VIRGINIANS. By the author of “ Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo,” etc. 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, $7. 

*«*«The New Virginians’ is beyond all question thor- 
oughly amusing. . A singularly fresh and life-like book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Decidedly livelier and more entertaining than most 
novels.” —Manchester Examiner. 

“The book altogether is exceedingly entertaining.” — 
Scotsman, 

**The author’s account of her experiences in Virginia 
will be read with great amusement.” —Fohn Bull. 

8. OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years’ Recollections 
of Author, Actor, and Manager. By Epwarp 
STIRLING. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6. 

‘** Mr. Stirling’s book is above everything characteristic. 
... To any one who wishes an hour or two of gossip with 
an actor, author and manager whose memory and his 
paste and scissors place an unlimited store of d 
at his command, we can cordially recommend the two 
volumes. . . Mr. Stirling hasappended a full index to his 
work, which will doubtless occupy a prominent place in 
that most cherished part of many a hbrary—the shelves 
of dramatic ‘ ana.’ ’’—Figaro. 

7. FACTS ABOUT PORT AND MADEIRA. With 
notices of the wines vintaged around Lisbon, and the 
wines of Teneriffe. By Henry VizeTe.ty. With 
too illustrations. r2mo, picture boards, 60 cents. 
Also by the same author, in the same style: 1. Facts 
ABOUT CHAMPAGNE, 60 cents. 2. FACTS ABOUT 
SHERRY, 40cents. WINES OF THE WORLD, 40 cents. 

The above sent, on receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


FSTERBROOK’ 








STEEL 
PENS 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 





“HUBERT HOME CLUB ASSOCIATIONS.” 


Plans can be seen and all information obtained 
at the Offices of the Associations, 1251 Broadway. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE. 
By Epwin D. MEAD. 1 vol., 16mo, $1. 
“While it criticises sharply some of Carlyle’s posi- 


tions. notably in politics, Mr. Mead’s book is far the 
most just and comprehensive survey yet made of Car- 
lyle’s work and rank as a thinker, and is entitled toa 
wide and careful reading.”"—Boston Correspondence of 
the Springfield Union. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


By EnisHA MULFORD, LL.D., author of ‘‘ The 
Nation.” 8vo, $2. 


‘** This is a unique work and devotes to the great topics 
of theology a kind of thinking of which we have had 
little in English literature and need much.” — 7he /nde- 
pendent. 

“Tt will do much to allay the conflict of doubt and 
denial that wearies and distracts so many minds and 
hearts. Itis the larger view that resolves the contra- 
dictions into unity, we may almost say that it is by the 
very largeness of its comprehension a d ration o 
the faith.”— Zhe Christian Union. 


The Theistic Argument as Affected by 
Recent Theories. 


By J. L. DiMAN, late Professor of History at 
Brown University. Edited by Prof. GEORGE 


P. FISHER, of Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 

Professor Fisher pronounces this work “* a noble vindi- 
cation of Theism, treating fully and satisfactory the 
problems and objections raised by the sciences of the 
day, and having the hterary charm that belongs to 
everything he wrote.” 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
cetpt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 


11 East 17th St., New York. 





W. BOUTON begs to call attention to his 
© large and carefully selected stock (upwards 
of 30,000 volumes) of Fine, Rare, and Curious 
Books and Manuscripts, including an unusually 
large and choice assemblage of works bearing 
upon the Fine Arts; Picture Galleries, Books of 
Prints, Collections of Etchings, Ornamental and 
Decorative Art, etc., etc., together with the best 
Library Editions of Standard Authors, English ana 
French, in all departments, suitable for the library— 
Specimens of Early Typography, Manuscripts, [llu- 
minated Missals, Books of Hours, etc,, etc. 


Catalogues of second-hand Books, old and new, 
issued at intervals, and will be sent to any address, 
upon receipt of stamps for postage. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


J. L. & J. B. GILDER, . . . Eprrors.. 





THE CrITIC since it came into being, on 
January 15, 1881, has fully established its 
position as the leading literary paper of 
America. It is read and enjoyed in all parts 
of the United States, and in-the capitals of 
Europe. Its leading articles and book re- 
views are quoted, not only in the leading 
American journals, but in the principal lit- 
erary papers of Great Britain, Yet while 
literature is given the first place, ample 
space is reserved for a critical record of the 
chief occurrences in the fields of Art, Music, 
and the Drama, and special attention. is_ 
called to the high standard of criticism that 
marks these three departments. The policy 
of the THE CrirTIc is to combine the scholar- 
ship of the English reviews with the enter- 
prise of the American dailies. In its effort 
to contribute to the spread of culture in the 
United States, it has the good wishes of all 
educated persons, North, South, East, and 
West. The partial list of contributors given 
below is a sufficient proof of its success in 
enlisting the codperation and support of the 
best writers on this side of the Atlantic. 





ParTiaL List oF CONTRIBUTORS. 


E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Charles Dudley War; 
ner, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward@Howe, **H. H..,’ 
Charles de Kay, Frances Hodgson Burnett, R. W. Gil- 
der, John Burroughs, H. H, Boyesen, Joel Chandler 
Harris, (** Uncle Remus’’), Sydney Howard Gay, Prof. 
Alfred M. Mayer. George W. Cable, Emma Lazarus, 
P. T. Quinn, Dr. Philip Schaff, Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins, J. H. Morse, Rev. Francis Brown, Capt. S. B. 
Luce, Prof. Theo. Gill, Edinund W. Gosse. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘Contributors whose pens, if ap Pp in 
i 


Tue Critic's service, can give it at oncea high position 
among reviews, American or foreign.’ — Mew York 
Herald. 


“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy pur- 
pose, and the list of contributors is ample surety for ex- 
cellence of matter.”"—Mew York Tribune. 

‘Starts under the best auspices.’’-—New York Times. 

‘* Grows better as it grows older.”—Springjield Re- 
publican, 

‘* Evidently means to succeed.” —Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

“ An attractive and neatly printed journal.”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

“Discerning criticism marks every paragraph.” — 
Newark Advertiser. 

“ Deserves to succeed.” —San Francisco Argonaut. 


““We commend Tue Critic to people of taste in the 
South.”—A tlanta Constitution. 


“A very handsome journal.”—Norristown Herald. 
“ First class in every respect.”"—Pafper World. 
“Well written and instructive.”—W. Y. Evening Post. 


“*Commends itself at once as of superior quality.” — 
Buffalo Courier. 


“No question of its ability.”—Home Yournal. 


‘“* Bright and promising, and full of good performance.”’ 
—Hartford Courant. 


“In excellent hands.”"—Boston Sat. Eve'g Gazette. 


_ “The fairest representative of broad culture in Amer- 
ica to-day.”"—Detroit lilustrated News. 


“* Well spoken of universally.”-——N. V.Eve'gTelegram. 


_“* An excellent addition to the list of American pub- 
lications.”—Courrier des Etats-Unis. 


od Not an organ of any sect.” —W.Y. Freeman's Your- 
nail. 


Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. 


G@” Persons who desire back numbers should write 
at once, as the supply is nearly exhausted. 


Address Tux Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
7157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Beautiful Lace Curtains, of 
NEW and ELEGANT pat- 
terns, suttable for either City or 
COUNTRY HOUSES, may 
be letsurely examined in the 


Upholstery Department of 


JAMES McCREERY & Co.’8. 


establishment. Some of the Not- 
tingham ‘Curtains of antique 
designs are peculiarly tasteful, 
and among the Madras, Cluny, 
Brussels, Tambour, Russia, and 
other Laces are many novel pat- 
terns that have not been seen 
before. 

These, and many rich draper- 
zes that employ the element of 
color with high advantage for 
decorative purposes, are worth 
enspection. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Sypher & Co., 


789 & 741 Broadway, 
New York, 


are continually receiving in- 
vorces of tnteresting goods from 


thetr expert agent, who travels 
among the old Towns of England and Con- 
tinental Europe, collecting worthy articles. 
Their establishment is a great repository of 
curious modern and antique Objects of Art, 
Furniture, and Articles of Virtu, to which 
visitors are always welcome, whether they desire 
to purchase or not. Manypieces of old furni- 
ture and plate whose value has been enhanced 
by association may be seen there, together with 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples of 
Metal Works, and other artzstic 
articles, some of them possessing 


high historical cnterest. 


Sypher & Co., 








789 and (41 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CELEBRATED HATS, 
178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK, 
And Palmer House, Chicago, ITu., 


CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 








— 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the. best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 





F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y, Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold fer investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispateh. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N, Y. Stock Exchange 
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Hamper & Brothers’ Us of New Books, 


Thomas Carlyle. By M. D. Conway. _ Illus- 


trated. x12mo, cloth, $1. 


Il. 

Farm Festivals. By Witt Carton, author of 
“Farm Ballads,” ‘‘ Farm Legends,” and “ Centennial 
Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic illustrations. 
Uniform with ‘* Farm Ballads” and “ Farm Legends.” 
8vo, illuminated cloth, $2; gilt edges, $2.50. 


III. 
Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, cloth, 
I. 


° IV. 

The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. Harper's American editions. In breviertype. 
4to, paper, 20c. 16mo, cloth, 45c.; full leather, gilt 
edges, goc. 


Vv. 

The Correspondence of Prince Tal- 
leyrand and King Louis XVIII. during the Con- 
gress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From the 
manuscripts preserved in the archives of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs at Paris, With a preface, observa- 
tions and notes by M. G. PALain. 4to, paper, 20c. 
Also in 12mo, cloth, 75c. . 


I. 

Unbelief in the 18th Century as Contrasted 
with its Earlier and Later History; being the Cunning- 
ningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Cairns, D.D., 
Principal and Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Apologetics in the United Presbyterian College, Edin- 
burgh. 4to, paper, 20c. 12mo, cloth, 6oc. 

VII. 

Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and 
American Poetry. Edited by Eres Sarcenr. 
Royal 8vo, illuminated cloth, colored edges, $4.50. 

VIII. 

Harper’s European Guide-Book for 
1881. Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Eu- 
rope and the East; being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia and 
Spain. By W. Pemproxe FetripGe. With maps 
and plans of cities. Twentieth year (1881). In. three 
volumes. r12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $3 per 
volume. , 

bc = i Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
and. 

Vor. I1.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tur- 
key, Greece. 

Vor, II1I.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia, Spain. 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A book for 
boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, author of “ The Boy 
Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Coriolanus. 
Edited, with notes, by Witt1AM J. Roirg, A.M., for- 
merly Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. With engravings. 16mo, cloth, 6oc.; paper, 4o0c. 


XL. 
The English Colonies in America. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America, 
By Henry Canor Lopce. 8vo, half leather, $3. 


XII. 

Thomas Carlyle. The Man and his Books. 
Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and anecdotes of himself and his friends. By WILLIAM 
Howie WYLIE. 4to, paper, 2oc. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yirk. 


An Ocean Free Lance. By W. Crark Rus- 
SELL. 20¢. 

A Costly Heritage. By Aticze O'HANLON. 200. 

Visited on the Children. By Tueo. Girt. 


20¢, Z 

!!! By Georce H. Hepwortu. $1. 

At the Seaside, and other Stories, By 
Mary Cecit Hay.  15¢. 

A Child of Nature. By Rospert BUCHANAN. rsc. 

My First Offer, and other Stories. By 
Mary Cecit Hay. sc. 

The Story of Helen Troy. By the author of 
ae" an Idyl of Mount Desert.”  16mo, 
cloth, pr. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
Besant and James RIcg. 20¢. 

The Miller’s Daughter. 


By WALTER 
By Anne BEALE. 


20¢. 
Who was Paul Grayson? By Joun Haszer- 
Ton. Illustrated, $1. 
Marry Joscelyn. By Mrs. OuiPHANT. 20¢. 
Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





APPLETONS' 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Appletons European Gurde- 
Book, for 188t. 


Containing Maps of the various Political Divisions, 
and Plans of the Principal Cities. Being a 
Complete Guide to the Continent of Europe, 
Egypt, Algeria, and the Holy Land. To 
which are appended a Vocabulary of Travel- 
talk, in English, German, French and Italian; 
an Hotel Appendix; and Specialties of Euro- 
pean Cities. Completely revised and corrected 
to date, with additions. In 2 vols., morocco, 
gilt edges, price $s. 


Afppletons General Guide 


TO THE 


United States and Canada. 


New edition for the present season, revised to date, 
Ready this week, in three separate forms : 
ONE VOLUME COMPLETE, pocket-book form, 

price $2.50. 

NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES AND 
CANADA. 1 vol., cloth, price $1.25. 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 

cloth, price $1.25. 
With numerous Maps and illustrations. 


Afppletons Hand-Book of 


Summer Resorts. 
New edition for the Summer of 1881, revised to 
date. Illustrated, and with Maps. Large 
I2mo, paper cover, price 50 cents. 


Appletons Dictionary of New 
York and Vecintty. 

New edition for the Summer of 1881, fully revised 
to date. With Maps of New York, and Vi- 
cinity. Paper, 30 cents. 

This hand-book is invaluable both for strangers and citi- 


zens, as it contains a vast fund of information on almost 
every conceivable subject in and about New York, much 
of which is unattainable elsewhere, 


APPLETONS’ 


HOME BOOKS. 


Appletons’ Home Books area Series of New Hand- 
Volumes, at low price, devoted to all Sub- 
jects pertaining to Home and 
the Household. 


1 vol., 











NOW READY. 
BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 


HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. 
Illustrated. 


THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. 


HOME GROUNDS. Illustrated. 
Other volumes to follow. 
Bound in cloth, Flexible, with illuminated design. 
12mo, price 60 cents each. 





For sale by all booksellers, or any work sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
I, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Burr Printinc House, 18 Jacos St., N. Y. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


New Publications. 


I 


Madame Delphine. By Gzorce W. Caste, 
author of ** The Grandissimes,”’ and ‘‘ Old Creole 
Days.” One vol., square 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

In his new story, Mr. Cable again takes us into the en- 
chanted region of ‘‘ Old Creole Days,” and introduces us 
to a new set of acquaintances, no less fascinating than our 
old friends the Nancanous and Grandissimes. Mr. Cable’s 
art is of the highest order, and no more original and valu- 
able literary work has been done this side the Atlantic 
than is found in his matchless stories, ‘ Old Creole 
Days,” ‘‘ The Grandissimes,”’ and in this novelette. 


iI, 


Handicapped. By Marion Hartanp. One vol. 
ramo, $1.50. 

The present volume is a collection of tales, six in num- 
ber, published separately many years ago, and fittingly 
brought together under the title ‘‘ Handicapped.” They 
are the record—true in all essential particulars—of heroic 
lives struggling under the weight of burdens too heavy to 
be borne, yet patiently endured, and of character perfected 
by suffering. 


Ill. 


The Sailor’s Handy-book and Yachts- 
man’s Manual. By E. F. QuatrrouGn, Mas- 
ter U.S. Navy. 1 vol., 16mo, 600 pp., blue roan, red 
edges. With colored plates and many illustrations. 
$3.50. 

ry. 

Work and Play. By Horace Busunect, D.D. 

(Vol. I., Literary Varieties.) 12mo, $1.50. 


¥. 


The Moral Uses of Dark Things. By 
Horace Busungit, D.D. (Vol. II., Literary Varie- 
ties.) r2mo, $#%o. 


Vi. 

Building Eras in Religion. By Horace 
BusHne_t, D.D. (Vol. III., Literary Varieties.) 
12mo, $1.50. 

VII. 


A New Uniform EpITIon oF 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's Novels: 


That Lass o? Lowrie’s, One vol., 12mo. IIlus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Haworth?s. One vol., r2mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

Louisiana, One vol., 12mo. Price reduced to $1. 
The union of forcible character-drawing, freshness of 

thought, and dramatic power exhibited in these novels 

has scarcely a parallelin recent literature. 
They are issued in an attractive and artistic binding, 

and the price of “‘ Louisiana” has been reduced to $r. 


VIII. 


Woman’s Handiwork in Modern 
Hiomes. By Constance Cary Harrison. With 
illustrations by George Gibson, Mrs. Wheeler, Miss 
Dora Wheeler and others, and five plates in colors. 
One vol., r2mo, $2. 

“A volume quite the most comprehensive of its kind 
ever published.” —7he A rt Interchange. 

“‘Mrs. Harrison's book is one of the very few books on 
household art which can be unreservedly commended.” 
—The World. 

“Mrs, Harrison’s suggestions are within the reach of 
the most limited means,” — The Critic. 


IX, 


eee of To-Day; or, Love and 

Science. By CuHartes Barnarp. One vol., 
square 12mo, $1. 

X. 

The Demon of Cawnpore. Being Part First 
of ** The Steam House.” By JuLEs VERNzE. Translated 
by W. H. G. Kingston. One vol., 12mo. -Profusely 
illustrated, $1.50. 

Tigers and Traitors. Being Part Second of 
‘The Steam House.” By Jutes Verne. One vol., 
t2mo. Profusely illustrated, $1.50. 


*,* These books are for Sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Nos. 743 AND 745 BRoADWAY, New York. 








